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CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY AND THE NORMAN HOUSE, 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, TWYNTIAM, COMMONLY 
CALLED CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, HAMPSHIRE. 


By G. J. Coomps, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), 


Heap or DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, LEEDS ScHoon or Arr. 
Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 16th January 1908. 


ij HIS fine priory church, which gives its name of Christchurch to a small town in the 

south-western corner of Hampshire, about four miles east of Bournemouth, is situated 

just above the junction of two rivers, the Dorset Stour and the Wiltshire Avon. As 
the surrounding country is low-lying, the size and position of the building make it a very 
prominent object for a good distance round, especially from the seaward side. From the tower 
on a fine day a splendid view is obtainable; to the south and west is the stretch of sea 
between Hurst Castle and the Isle of Purbeck ; to the east and north extends the vale of the 
Avon, with the borders of the New Forest on the one hand and the wooded country towards 
Hurn on the other. It is surprising that it is not better known, for it is in a remarkable 
state of preservation, and comprising as it does examples of every period from the Saxon or 
Early Norman of its crypts to the Early Renaissance of its chantries, it forms an excellent 
place of study for any architectural student. Welby Pugin was intimately connected with 
the church, so that it is very probable that the revival of Gothic architecture owes more to 
this building than is generally recognised. The present altar table was given to the church 
by Pugin, and is his own design and handiwork. Permission to sketch or photograph is 
readily granted by the present Vicar, and students are given every facility for study. 


FOUNDATION, &C. 

The origin of the church is lost, as in many other cases, and it is difficult to fix definite 
dates owing to the scarcity of documentary evidence. In some instances dates given in wills 
help to fix with more certainty the dates of various parts, and the dates of the dedications of 
some of the altars are known. 
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As seems to be the case with most ancient buildings, legends have accumulated round 
the early part of its history, and some of these are interesting. According to one legend, 
even the site of the church was chosen by miraculous means. It was intended, so it is said, 
to build the church on St. Catherine’s Hill, an eminence nearly two miles away from its 
present site, but the stones that were laid during the day were removed during the night 
to the present site, and so it came about that the building was erected on the flat lands of 
Saxon Tweoxnea, or Twynham. Supernatural happenings did not cease even when the human 
builders began to erect the church on the site thus chosen, for the legends tell how a stranger 
workman helped in the work, but never was he seen to eat with the other workmen, 
neither did he ever come to receive payment for his work. On one occasion a beam had been 
cut too short for the position it had to occupy, and was left during the night; but when the 
workmen came the next morning it was lengthened and up in its place. The beam reported 
to have been lengthened in this way is still pointed out in the church. It is said to have 
been one of the roof timbers of the Norman apse to the choir, but now is seen in the later 
part of the church over the ambulatory, the old timbers, when sound, having been used in 
later work. These happenings led the clergy to come to the conclusion that the stranger 
workman must have been the Second Person of the Trinity Himself, and the building He had 
helped to erect was dedicated to Christ, as well as to the Holy Trinity, and the name of the 
town altered from Twynham to Christchurch. 

It is difficult to draw the line between myth and historical fact, so uncertain is the 
evidence relating to the early history of the church; hence no date can with certainty be 
assigned to the foundation. It has been attributed to Hthelstan, but this hardly appears 
probable. What is certain is that in the time of Edward the Confessor there was a church of 
the Holy Trinity at Twynham held by a dean and college of secular ‘canons. 

According to the legend, it had been at first intended to dedicate the church to the Holy 
Trinity, and this, in all probability, was done as well as specially dedicating it to Christ. In 
Domesday Book the double name occurs, while at a later period the high altar of the canons 
was dedicated to the Holy Saviour, and the high altar of the parish to the Holy Trinity. 

Whatever church was erected during this early period was swept away by that famous 
builder Ralph Flambard, Dean of Christchurch, afterwards Bishop of Durham, to make room 
for a Norman building, and this formed the nucleus of the existing building. The college of 
secular canons held the church until 1150, when, in the time of Dean Hilary (afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester), the secular canons were replaced by Augustinian canons, and the 
church became part of an Augustinian priory. This change was made in accordance with 
the wishes of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, the grandson of William the Conqueror, 
and who is remembered by having founded the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester. 

As a consequence of the dissolution of the monasteries, the church was handed over to 
the parish as the parish church by a grant to the churchwardens, 23rd October 1540; and 
since then practically all building operations have been restorations. The church being 
handed over in this way was saved from the destruction which was the lot of many similar 
buildings at this period. The domestic buildings and cloisters belonging to the monastery 
gradually disappeared, and now there are no traces of them to be seen except a house which 
was formerly the porter’s lodge: this stands some distance to the west of the tower, and in a 
line with the south wall of the nave. It was built by one of the priors in the sixteenth century. 
In modern times (circa 1775) a house has been built on the site of the monastery, and so it 
hardly appears probable that the plan of the monastic buildings will ever be completely 
excavated, though in digging for the foundations of this house a good deal of the plan was 
unearthed, 
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HISTORY OF PRESENT BUILDING. 
In dealing with the existing building I shall endeavour to trace its development from its 
foundation in Saxon times to its present condition. 
NORMAN. 


The present building was commenced without any doubt by Ralph Flambard about 1098, 
on the foundations of Saxon buildings which were destroyed to make room for the new 
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church. Flambard may have started building this church before being appointed Bishop 
of Durham, but Sir Gilbert Scott was of opinion that Christchurch was commenced after 
1099, the year of Flambard’s succession to the bishopric, and that Flambard copied or 
adapted at Christchurch the work he found already built at Durham. 

Of the church planned by Flambard a great portion is existing at the present time, the 
nave, transepts, and apsidal ends of crypts under both transepts all being Norman, though with 
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additions and alterations of later date. The plan was traditional, consisting of nave, aisles, 
transepts with apses on east walls and apsidal east end, with probably a tower at the crossing. 
The parts of this church still remaining form an excellent example of Norman work, being 
bold and massive, with typical ornamentation in capitals, &c. The crypts under the presbytery 
and transepts are the earliest portions of the building, probably being remains of the Saxon 
church ; the two under the transepts have each a later apsidal east end, and are covered 
with rude barrel vaults with arches thrown across at intervals to strengthen them. Both of 
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FIG. 5.—CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY } WEST ELEVATION 


these crypts have been used for burial purposes ; they are about 33 feet by 13 feet, the north 
one being 9 feet 8 inches to top of barrel vault and the north one 8 feet 7 inches, though 
originally they were higher, the floor having been raised. The vaults spring from a rude 
impost mould, there being no capitals in either crypt, except two simple cushion capitals in 
the north crypt to receive the vaulting ribs of the apsidal end. 

The north crypt is the better lighted of the two, having small deeply splayed windows on the 
north side and at bothends. The crypt under the south transept is much worse off as regards 
light, having only one small window and a sort of light let into the sill of the apse window above. 
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The crypt under the presbytery I have been unable to examine, as it is the family vault 
of the Earls of Malmesbury, the key being kept in their possession. The advowson of the 
parish was purchased by one of the ancestors of the present Earl in the nineteenth century, 
and the holder of the title takes the great tithe, amounting to about £4,000 per annum, 
while the Vicar has to be content with the small tithe, which only amounts to a very small 
fraction of the great tithe. 

The nave is a splendid example of Early Norman, built chiefly in the reign of William 
tufus, but the clerestory was added during the Early English period. There are seven bays 
in the nave, all of them being Norman. Originally there were nine bays, the western one 
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FIG. 6 tISTCHURCH PRIORY : SECTION THROUGH NAVE, 


being smaller than the others, the original west front extending beyond the west wall of the 
existing tower. Before the present tower was built the west front was destroyed ; the tower was 
built within the church, taking up the space of the last two western bays of the original nave. 
The piers are rectangular in plan, with coupled semicircular shafts attached on all four sides, 
the pair facing the nave being carried up to the clerestory level to form vaulting shafts, and 
being capped with Early English capitals. In all probability there was a flat ceiling at this 
level before the clerestory was added. 

The half shafts on the east and west sides of the piers are continued round the arch 
above the capitals, and form the arch-mould of the nave arcade. The average size of these 
piers is about 7 feet by 6 feet; but those at the crossitig, probably being intended to carry a 
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Norman tower, are much larger, being about 11 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 8 inches. The 
structural evidence as to the intention of the builders to erect a tower at the crossing is 
strong, for besides the evidence of these large piers there is the fact of the east wall of the 
crossing being carried up above the roof of the original choir as if forming the eastern 
face of the tower, and being pierced by two 
semicircular-headed windows. Though the 
structural evidence is strong in favour of 
the intention to build a tower, there is little 
documentary evidence to prove definitely 
whether the tower was actually erected or 
not, though on the seal of the church is 
represented a Norman church with a central 
tower, and similar representations are seen 
on later bosses, &¢., in various parts of the 
church. The capitals of the nave piers are 
various : some are carved with grotesque 
decoration, but the majority are simple 
cushion capitals. The moulded bases of 
the piers are partly hidden at the present 
time by the pews. The spandrils between E= 
the arches of the nave arcade and the string- 
course of the triforium level are filled in 
with a simple diaper of hatchet work. 

On both sides of the nave the triforium 
consists in each bay of two semicircular 
arches supported by a central shaft and 
enclosed by a semicircular arch with bold 
moulding springing from engaged shafts. mi 3 
The easternmost bay on the north side is +=) |, N= a 
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with scalework in the tympanum between 
the small arches and the enclosing arch. 
The subsidiary arches are also enriched 
with the billet moulding, and the central 
shaft is enriched with twisted decoration. 
It is most probable that the corresponding 
bay on the south side was equally richly 
decorated, but the central shaft and sub- 
sidiary arches were removed about 1820 to 
make room for a faculty pew. The richness FIG, 7.—CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 
of this bay is accounted for by the fact that 
this bay of the nave was included in the original Norman choir of the church, and this, as was 
customary in churches served by Augustinian canons, was the church of the canons, the nave 
being used for services attended by the laity. The shaft and subsidiary arches of the next bay on 
the south side were also destroyed about 1820 for a faculty pew, but have since been renewed. 
The capitals of both triforia exhibit great variety of treatment, and are much more 
elaborate than the capitals of the nave arcade. A staircase entered from the western part of 
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the aisle leads to the north triforium, and is also continued to the parvise, now used as a 
choir-room, over the porch as well as to the roof of the tower. The south triforium can only 
be reached by the use of a ladder, the staircase having been walled up. 

The north triforium has several features of interest: pointed arches have been added to 
the thickness of the wall between the buttresses, probably when the clerestory was built ; 
the floor is very uneven through humps necessitated by the Early English vaulting of the 
aisle, and at the east end is an arch which once opened out to the transept, but now is 
walled up. Traces of colour decoration can still be seen on this arch as well as on some of the 
piers of the nave arcade. The walls of the aisles are carried up several feet above the level of 
the triforium floor, and are pierced by several small semicircular-headed windows or loops 
spaced irregularly on the north side, but more regularly on the south side. These windows 
are Norman and remained unaltered when the aisle walls were refaced in Early English times. 

The aisles have been very much changed from the Norman originals, the north aisle 
being pierced with fine late Early English windows, and both aisles were vaulted at an early 
period of the Early English style. This will be considered in detail when dealing with the 
later work. 

The south aisle has arcading along its whole length, but much of the original work has 
disappeared, its place being taken by modern restoration. One of the original Norman 
windows still remains in the western bay, but the places of the others are taken by windows 
inserted by B. Ferrey in imitation of Decorated work. These insertions are in Bath stone 
which has weathered extremely badly. The buttresses on the exterior of the south aisle are 
flat Norman ones, and along this wall is a series of round-headed arches of stucco which may 
hide the springing of the vault of the destroyed cloister or arcading similar to that on the 
exterior of the north transept. The walls of the aisles are about 6 feet in thickness, and 
the width between the aisle walls is 59 feet. 

Both transepts contain good examples of Norman work, but have been considerably 
altered in later times. Taking the north transept first, its west wall contains two Norman 
windows, one of which has since been blocked up, and on the interior is a piece of Norman 
arcading in its original state. The arcading on the exterior of the west and north walls of 
this transept has been considerably restored; the windows which light the crypt are inserted 
in this arcading. Perhaps the most interesting part of this transept is the round turret at 
the north-east angle. This is richly ornamented in several stories, the first being the arcade 
of intersecting arches which extends round the whole west and north walls of the transept ; 
above this on the turret comes an arcade with coupled columns; above this comes some very 
curious reticulated work ; and above this, again, comes an arcade with single shafts. The 
turret is roofed with a sloping roof of stone slates built against the transept wall. It is 
interesting to note how this square roof is placed over the circular turret. In this turret are 
the stairs leading from the transept to the crypt and upwards by means of a passage across 
the transept to the clerestory and also to the roof of the transept. At the north-west corner 
of the transept is a cluster of semicircular shafts rising to about the height of the aisle 
parapet ; but whether these mark the height of the original Norman work, or whether the 
wall was higher and the upper part pulled down and rebuilt when the large Perpendicular 
window was inserted in the north wall, is not known. The original semicircular apse built 
at the east side of the transept was destroyed to make room for two Early English chapels 
towards the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The sacristan’s house is said to have been placed against the west wall of this transept ; 
but it has completely disappeared, though traces still exist on the nave aisle wall of a lean-to 
roof as well as of a doorway leading into the church. The south transept has also been con- 
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siderably altered, but the apse still remains on the east side, though the interior of it was 
restored in a most injudicious manner about 1860. This apse is divided externally into three 
bays by attached shafts, and is capped by a semi-conical roof with stone shingles. A table 
moulding with chevron decoration is under the eaves. ‘The apse is two stories in height, the 
upper one lighted by two plain semicircular-headed windows and the lower one by an original 
Norman window and a three-light Early English window. Almost on the ground level is the 
window which admits light to the crypt beneath the transept. In the west wall is a fine 
Norman window, the sill of which has been lowered, and this transept was at one time vaulted 
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with stone vaulting of a late period ; but this was removed about 1820, owing to doubts as to 
its stability. At the south-east corner of the transept is the turret containing the stairs 
leading to the crypt under the transept, and also by a passage across the transept to the south 
clerestory of the nave. ‘This is very different from the staircase turret of the north transept, 


and has been altered in later times. 

In the south wall is a doorway opening from the interior of the church into a wall 
passage originally connected with the monastery, but this is now blocked up. The exterior 
of the south wall and the upper part of the west wall of this transept were altered at a later 
date, and have subsequently been taken down and rebuilt. 
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Both transepts have modern galleries and pews in them which it would be as well to 
remove, as they are decided disfigurements. ‘The organ, which up to about 1834 was placed 
on the rood screen between the nave and choir, is now in the gallery in the south transept. 


EARLY ENGLISH. 


In the Early English period a considerable amount of building was carried out, the work 
including the vaulting of the aisles, the addition of the nave clerestory, and the cloisters and 
chapter house. This chapter house is known to have been on the south side of the church, 
and remained as late as 1498. Cloisters would of course have become necessary as soon as 
the secular canons were replaced by regular canons in 1150, but these have completely 
disappeared. The clerestory windows are much earlier in type than those inserted in the 
north aisle wall, and this helps to prove that the. clerestory is the earliest part remaining of 
the Karly English work. It was carried out during the time of the third Prior, Peter, who 
was Prior from 1195 to 1225. Each window of the clerestory consists of two simple lancet 
lights, set in a plain recessed pointed arch without any hood moulding. The tympanum of 
each window is perfectly plain, not being pierced or decorated in any way. The bays are 
separated by very slightly projecting buttresses with gable heads, and the wall is capped by a 
simple parapet. In the thickness of the wall of the clerestory is a passage usually called the 
monks’ walk ; this probably was continued originally across the west end of the nave, but 
with the erection of the tower this way of communication between the two clerestories ceased 
to exist. The openings from this passage towards the nave are pointed arches, and just 
above them is the wall rib of the nave vaulting: this rib is of stone, as are also the first 
courses of the other ribs, though the rest of the vaulting is of stueco on a wooden framing. 
This makes it appear that a stone vault was contemplated at one time, though whether it was 
ever completed is a matter of doubt, as there is no documentary evidence to prove it, and 
little provision has been made to resist the thrust of a stone vault. 

The Norman wall of the north aisle was refaced both inside and outside, and Early 
English windows inserted, towards the end of the thirteenth century. These windows are 
remarkably fine specimens of work of that period; all of them are similar in type, though 
those in the two western bays are rather different in detail. Each window consists of two 
lancet lights under an enclosing arch divided by a simple mullion, and the head of the window 
is filled with a circular cinquefoiled light. The cusps of this circular light are detached and let 
in, as was common in the Early English period. The glass is set near the outer side of the 
wall, and the windows are very deeply splayed internally. The soffit of the splay is vaulted 
with diagonal and wall ribs springing from small attached shafts in the window jamb; the 
inner arch of the window opening also springs from attached shafts, and serves as a rib to 
complete the vaulting. A rather curious feature about these vaulting ribs is that the backs of 
the ribs are much plainer than the fronts, which are visible from the aisle. 

The vaulting of both aisles of the nave is very simple in character, the ribs simply having 
chamfered edges and no other mouldings. Each bay of vaulting consists of diagonal, trans- 
verse, and wall ribs, which spring from clustered attached shafts on the aisle wall, and from 
two semicircular shafts with a curious Early English corbel between them on each of the 
nave piers. The aisle-clustered shafts have fine moulded capitals, as have also the vaulting 
shafts in the window recesses. Stone benches are placed against the aisle walls, and form a 
base for the vaulting shafts. The buttresses placed against the north aisle wall to resist the 
thrust of the aisle vault are boldly projecting ones of Early English character, with gabled 
tops and strongly marked base mouldings, which are also continued along the wall between 
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the buttresses. These buttresses were built without proper foundations, just resting on the 
footings of the Norman wall, and have recently been underpinned. 

Originally in the south aisle were two doors leading to the cloisters, one the prior’s 
entrance and the other for the canons ; but both these doors are now blocked up. The prior’s 
doorway in the bay next the transept is semicircular headed and French in character, and is 
said to be the design or workmanship of a few French monks who at one time were inmates 
of the monastery, having been shipwrecked on the coast. An opening was cut through the 
wall in the west bay of this aisle in modern times, and this revealed a staircase in the wall 
which, without much doubt, once led to the dormitory of the monastery. As has been already 
stated, the buttresses to this aisle are flat Norman ones, strengthened later, after destruction 
of the cloisters, and none of the original Early English windows remain. The clerestory is of 
the same plain character on the south as on the north side. 

The two Early English chapels which have replaced the Norman apse of the north 
transept are very interesting: they were built by the De Redvers, Earls of Devon, to whom 
the castle, which was close to the church, belonged, and are rather late examples of the Early 
English style. These chapels, which are together known as the Montacute Chantry, are 
separated from the transept by two stone piers. The windows in these chapels are good 
examples ; the one most to the north is a three-light window with three foliated circles in the 
head, the other window is a two-light one with a single foliated circle in the head. The 
vaulting is irregular and interesting ; in some cases the ribs are joggled in a curious way, 
and the junction marked by a head or a bunch of foliage. 

The floor of these chapels is raised considerably above that of the choir aisle into which 
they open. There is a wooden staircase leading from this chantry to the gallery in the 
transept: the staircase is modern and spoils the appearance of this splendid piece of work : 
and as at the present time it is not of the slightest use, it is greatly to be hoped that before 
long the chantry will be cleared of the presence of this ugly piece of modern joinery. I 
understand from the Vicar that the staircase and gallery are to be removed as soon as the 
building is restored to a sound condition. Until then the restoration committee will not 
sanction any expense for interior alterations. 

Opening out of the north wall of these chapels is the entrance to the spiral staircase 
leading to the crypt and upwards to the transept and clerestory. Above these chapels there 
is a room known variously as the tracing-room, and Oliver Cromwell’s harness-room ; but as 
the Protector never came to Christchurch the latter name is clearly an incorrect one. It was 
on one of the walls of this room that Mr. Ferrey found a pricked design for a window. This, 
it is said, he copied and afterwards used. The room is lighted by a two-light window in the 
eastern wall and by two small lancet windows in the northern: these windows are Early 
English in character, and the eastern one has a quatrefoil in the head under the enclosing 
arch. 

In the north wall of the north transept is an Early English recess, originally used as a 
tomb. A chapel of this period, known as the revestry, is placed between the apse of the 
south transept and the south choir aisle wall; and, by reason of its position, it is very 
irregular in plan. On the south wall are triple sedilia, with Purbeck marble shafts and 
foliated arches under a gabled hood mould; and in the north wall, between the sacristy and 
south choir aisle, is a very small squint. 

The revestry is lighted by two windows of Early English character, with attached shafts 
in the jambs carrying the internal arches. The east window is a two-light one, with the 
remains of the super altar and reredos below it, supported by corbel heads. The south 
window has three lights, the centre one being carried right up into the head of the window. 
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The entrance to the revestry is in the south 


choir aisle, the doorway being of Perpendicular character, with depressed arch, under a square 


head. 


The vaulting of this chapel indicates that originally it was larger than at present, it 
being reduced to its present size by the insertion of the wall separating it from the south 


choir aisle. A three-light Early English 
window has also been inserted in the apsidal 
chapel of the south transept: this is badly 
filled in to replace the old Norman window. 

One of the finest pieces of Early 
English work in the church is the magni- 
ficent north porch, which dates from the 
end of the thirteenth century, and replaces 
the Norman porch. It forms the chief 
entrance into the church, and is remarkable 
for its great depth and height; its projec- 
tion from the aisle wall is over forty feet, 
and, including the room which was :.dded 
at a later period above the porch, it is 
over fifty feet in height, so that it rises 
almost to the level of the parapet of the 
clerestory. 

There is a space between the clerestory 
wall and the south wall of the porch, as the 
porch is not continued back beyond the 
aisle wall. The entrance to the porch is 
through a fine, deeply recessed archway 
eleven feet clear in width, with Purbeck 
marble shafts in the angles of the recesses, 
moulded capitals to the shafts, and an 
elaborate arch mould above. The jambs of 
the inner doorway are also elaborate, there 
being clusters of Purbeck marble shafts on 
each side, from which spring a very fine 
arch mould. This arch mould, as well as 
that of the outer entrance, impinges on 
cylindrical cushions rising from each capital, 
and so all the mouldings are not continued 
down to the abacus level. This also happens 
to the mouldings of the inner arches of the 
window recesses to the north aisle of the 
nave, and to some of the vaulting ribs in 
the same aisle. 

The doorway is divided by a slender 
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3.—CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, 


pier, from which spring two cinquefoiled arches ; 


and in the tympanum of the enclosing arch is a quatrefoil, the upper part of which projects 


to form a canopy with a gabled head. 


The side walls of the porch are divided into two 


compartments, each composed of two pointed arches under a larger one, with a cinquefoil in 
the head. On the inside of the west wall of the porch is a recess, with shafts and foliated 
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cusps, which is said to have originally contained a desk and to be the place where the Prior 
met the parishioners and signed deeds. The buttresses are boldly projecting, and are placed 
on each side of the entrance, and two on each side of the porch: they are in three stages, and 
finish under the parapet. The porch is elaborately vaulted, but this is not the original work, 
as it was entirely renewed about 1860. The room above the porch proper was probably added 
in the fifteenth century, and is finished with a very flat gable, at the apex of which is a 
fine cross. This room is lighted by two pairs of narrow singlelight windows on each side, 
and another pair on the north face, and was used as a belfry before the present tower was 
built, traces being found of holes in the walls for beams supporting the bells, as well as 
traces of louvres in the window openings. At present it is used as a choir-room. 


DECORATED. 

A good deal of the Early English work is very late in the period, approaching the transition 
to the Decorated period ; but the work which can really be classed as Decorated Gothic is con- 
fined to the magnificent reredos and rood screen. These two features, however, form splendid 
examples of Decorated treatment, and must be seen and studied to be properly appreciated. 

The rood screen dates from late in the fourteenth century, and forms a very substantial 
division between the nave and the choir. The west face of this screen projects considerably 
westward of the east walls of the transepts, and the east face rests against the two eastern 
piers of the crossing. The screen is about 34 feet wide, so that it is wider than the nave, 
nearly 17 feet high and over 7 feet in thickness. There is a narrow opening in the centre, 
giving access from the nave to the choir ; and the roof of this passage is covered with a small 
though elaborately decorated vault springing from corbels. From the north side of this 
passage a staircase leads to the top of the screen. The decorative scheme of the screen is an 
elaborate one; the base is plain, then comes a row of quatrefoil panels, each with a plain 
shield in the centre ; above come two tiers of canopied niches, the upper tier containing twelve 
niches in the width of the screen, the lower only ten, owing to the doorway in the centre. The 
returned ends of the screen are decorated with similar niches. The lower niches have pedestals 
of rather an elaborate type, each pedestal consisting of four short shafts with detached bases, 
but with capitals which intersect and are covered by a single abacus. These capitals are 
ornamented with various kinds of foliage, and in all probability figures were placed on these 
pedestals at one time. The rood is said to have been taken from the screen about 1540. In 
1788 the organ was placed on the screen, and this caused the destruction of the upper part of 
the screen, but after the organ was removed the screen was extensively restored by Mr. Ferrey 
about 1848. 

The magnificent stone reredos, which is probably unsurpassed by any in England, 
occupies the whole width of the east wall of the presbytery, which divides the choir from the 
Lady Chapel. The date of this reredos is late fourteenth century, and so is earlier than the 
choir, which is of fifteenth-century date; it possibly may have been an addition to the 
Norman choir before that was destroyed to make room for the existing choir. In Mr. Ferrey’s 
opinion the screen may once have stood across the nave between the second piers from the 
crossing, forming a reredos for the western part of the nave, which was used as the parish 
church. These two nave piers are without the attached vaulting shafts of the other nave piers, 
and so it seems probable that the division at this point between the church of the canons and 
the church of the laity was marked by a screen, even if the existing reredos never stood there. 

The reredos is about thirty-four feet in height and eighteen feet in width, so that it is of 
considerable size: it is divided into three tiers, with five compartments in each tier, the 
central one being wider than the two on either side. In the wall above the reredos is a small 
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door which communicates with the room over the Lady Chapel, and above this are two holes 
in which a crucifix is said to have been fixed at one time. 

The subject of the sculpture of the reredos is the tree of Jesse. In the central compart- 
ment above the altar Jesse lies sleeping ; on the left hand is David playing the harp; and on 
the right is Solomon. Above Jesse, in the centre of the reredos, is seen a combined repre- 
sentation of the birth of Christ, the visit of the Magi, and the appearing of the angels to the 
shepherds ; while throughout the screen are thirty-two smaller figures in niches representing 
other of Jesse’s descendants. 

The canopied niches on either side of the central group, as well as those in the upper 
division of the reredos, are empty, though at one time these contained figures, for the Com- 
missioners of Henry VIII. mention having seized eight wooden figures covered with silver, 
which probably occupied the empty niches. The reredos is finished with a cornice and 
cresting, the centre part being occupied by a small panel bearing the monogram [I.H.S. The 
canopies to the niches are highly decorated with crockets and finials, the under part of the 
canopies being vaulted. The whole screen is in a wonderful state of preservation, and has 
hardly been touched by the restorer. There is a door in each of the two side compartments 
of the lowest tier, which leads to a platform at the back of the altar to enable the priest to 
make the complete circuit of the altar while censing at High Mass, and steps may have led 
from this platform to the ambulatory. 

Seen in all the splendour of its original colouring, and with the present empty niches 
filled with figures, this reredos must indeed have been a magnificent sight ; but even now, 
stripped of some of its magnificence, it remains a worthy object of admiration to all interested in 
medieval architecture. 

PERPENDICULAR. 

The fifteenth century was productive of great additions to the church, the Lady Chapel, 
western tower, and choir all being of that period ; so that besides the tower practically all the 
church east of the crossing is Perpendicular in character. The Lady Chapel is the earliest 
part built in this period, being finished by the commencement of the fifteenth century. The 
date can be fairly definitely decided by the date of the two tombs in the chapel, which are 
placed one on each side of the stone altar. These tombs are those of Sir Thomas West, who 
died in 1406, and his mother, who died in 1395. 

Sir Thomas left directions that he was to be buried in the new Lady Chapel, and as the 
original arcading has been cut away to make room for his tomb, it is fairly evident the chapel 
must have been completed before his death. The chapel is situated at the east end of the choir, 
separated by the ambulatory from the platform at the back of the reredos. It is over fifty-eight 
feet in length to the back of the reredos, twenty-four feet in width between backs of wall panel- 
ling, and about forty feet in height to top of vaulting. The side walls of the chapel, including 
the width of the ambulatory, are divided into three bays, the easternmost of which on each side 
are filled with large four-light windows, which, with the large five-light east window, light the 
chapel extremely well. The window tracery is repeated as panelling in the other two bays ; but 
without any doubt half the bay next the window on each side has also been window space at 
one time, for the panels are filled up with brick, and the iron stanchions of the windows still re- 
main. The wall of the chapel below the window level is filled with ogee-headed arcading, which is 
still in a good state of preservation. The ambulatory opens into the choir aisles, with depressed 
four-centred arches about eighteen feet nine inches in height. The vault is an extremely 
fine example of Early Perpendicular vaulting ; the ribs do not spring directly from the vault- 
ing shafts, but from pendants, octagonal in plan, placed some distance from the side walls and 
supported by arches across the chapel. Above each pendant is a sort of sheath, about two feet 
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high, which encloses the ends of the vaulting ribs, and the undersides of the pendants are 
ornamented with carved figures of angels. The vault is an example of “ stellar” vaulting 
and is composed of diagonal, transverse, wall, ridge, and lierne ribs; the softit of the space 
between the ribs and wall caused by the pendants being placed away from the wall is decorated 
with foiled panels. The chapel still retains its stone altar, in this case composed of a slab of 
Purbeck marble 11 feet by 3 feet 10 inches. This altar has two sets of dedication crosses, 
having been rededicated probably after the mutilation of the reredos. The east wall under- 
neath the window is decorated by a much-mutilated stone reredos, which in its original state 
must have been a very rich example. Two doorways are cut in bays of the arcading, one on 
either side of the chapel; the one on the south side opens into what used to be the canons’ 
burying ground, and the other into the churchyard on the north side of the church, though 
originally it opened into a chapel which has since been destroyed. 

The two tombs mentioned above are placed on the north and south sides of the altar. 
These are both of Purbeck marble, and are built into the wall ; the designs of both tombs are 
interesting, the one on the north still retains the shafts supporting the canopy, but if the 
other one had shafts for a similar purpose they have disappeared. 

These tombs are elaborately decorated with traceried panels, and each is covered with 
a flat vault. The eastern ends of the choir aisles are continued for some distance along 
the Lady Chapel walls east of the ambulatory, thus forming recesses, the south of which has 
a stone screen across in line with the end of the Lady Chapel, and forms the Draper 
Chantry. In the north recess, which at one time was used as a chantry, is a tomb with 
eftigies of Sir John and Lady Chidioke, which was removed from the north transept to its 
present position in 1791. 

The room over the Lady Chapel, known as St. Michael’s Loft, is of about the same 
period as the Lady Chapel, as are also the eastern ends of the choir aisles. It is reached by 
stairs in turrets at the ends of the choir aisle walls. These stairs are carried up in the turrets 
in the aisle walls to the level of the aisle roof, then by passages across the aisles to turrets 
built against the Lady Chapel walls, and so up to St. Michael’s Loft; the staircase on the 
north side is continued up to the level of the roof. The room is a plain, low room, about fifty- 
eight feet by twenty-three feet, extending over the whole of the Lady Chapel and ambulatory. It 
is lighted by five two-light transomed windows on either side and a three-light window in the 
east end. The side walls are about twelve feet to the wall plate, and the room is covered by 
a low-pitched tie-beam roof of oak. ‘There is a piscina at the east end, which clearly shows 
that the room was once used as a chapel: this was dedicated to St. Michael, and report says 
that it was used as a chapter-house for some time. A dilapidated schoolmaster’s desk 
occupies the site of the altar, for this room was used as a public grammar school for nearly 
two hundred years, from 1662 to 1828, and from the latter date to 1869 as a private school. 
In England the existence of an upper chapel is an uncommon occurrence, and probably the 
perfection of this one at Christchurch renders it unique. 

The exterior of the eastern end of the church is very interesting, the height of the Lady 
Chapel and the largeness of its windows contrasting with the domestic character of the 
windows of St. Michael’s Loft; the great projection of the buttresses, the octagonal staircase 
turrets rising above the roof, all combine to make it an effective piece of architectural 
arrangement. The pierced parapet of the Lady Chapel was, without any doubt, intended to 
be carried the whole length of the choir, but has been carried only to the end of the Lady 
Chapel.* The great diagonal buttresses of the Lady Chapel are in four stages and finished with 








* Some of the stones for this parapet were left partially and used when the parapet was extended to its present 
worked after the dissolution of the monastery, and these, length in recent years. 
after an interval of over three hundred years, were finished 
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square turrets, panelled and battlemented ; the other buttresses have gabled heads; they are in 
five stages, with well-marked set-offs and with a strongly marked base mould, which is con- 
tinued all round the Lady Chapel. The passages connecting the staircase turrets on either side 
of the church are carried considerably above the aisle roofs, and are lighted by means of 
narrow unglazed openings. It is interesting to note how each octagonal turret against the 
Lady Chapel wall is carried by means of a squinch arch over the aisle roof on to the end wall 
of the aisle. The entrance tothe north staircase leading to St. Michael’s Loft is by a passage 
cut through the buttress to the west of the turret ; if there was ever a corresponding entrance 
from the outside of the south side of the building it has since been blocked up, and the only 
entrance from the ground 
a level on this side is by a 
doorway in the interior of 
the church. 

The western tower is 
of fifteenth -century date 
(circa 1470), and is 116 feet 
in height to the top of the 
parapet; the interior plan 
is over 22 feet by 21 feet 
to the west of the arch 
dividing the tower from the 
nave ; the walls of the tower 
at base are from 7 to 8 feet 
in thickness. It was not 
added to the outside of the 
lApy CHAPEL.’ old west front, but that was 
— pulled down and the tower 

set partially within the 

church, taking up the space 

of the two western bays. 

By this arrangement two 

recesses were formed at the 

western ends of the aisles : 

the one on the south now 

being used as the clergy 

ria. 15, vestry, and the other, which 

contains the entrance to the 

staircase leading to the north triforium, &c., was until recently used as a lumber room and 
coal cellar, but is now cleared out. 

The tower is divided into three stages: the lowest stage is lighted by the west window 
and vaulted with a stucco vault similar to that in the nave; the next stage is the ringers’ 
chamber, lit by small windows on the north and south sides; while above that is the belfry, 
which contains ten bells. Eight of these are old, several dating from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and bearing inscriptions ; the other two were added quite recently, being 
dedicated in 1904. 

The west entrance to the church is in the tower; on the exterior this doorway has a 
square label over the arch, the spandrils being filled with tracery and the arms of the church 
and the Earls of Salisbury. Above this docrway is the large west window of six lights, 
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divided into three stories by transoms, the head of the window being filled with tracery of 
Perpendicular character. The window was restored in 1828. Immediately above it is a 
canopied niche containing a figure of Christ. Above this comes the belfry stage, which 
contains two two-light louvred windows on each face of the tower, each window being divided 
by a transom. 

The battlemented parapet which crowns the tower has pinnacles at each corner and in 
the middle of each face, and is decorated by a row of sunk quatrefoil panels. The roof is a 
low pyramidal one placed diagonally, and was covered with stone shingles until last year, 
when the shingles were replaced by lead. 

The staircase turret is at the north-east corner of the tower: it is octagonal in plan, and 
continued up above the main parapet of the tower, and finished with a parapet and pinnacles. 
The upper part of this turret and the pinnacles on the parapet were renewed about 1871. 
The tower is strengthened by pairs of buttresses at each angle, except the angle occupied by 
the staircase turret. The ends of the aisles come against the north and south sides of the 
tower, and have windows of Perpendicular character. = 
In the north wall of the north aisle a semicircular So 
headed doorway has been cut in modern times. een 
The windows which light the ringers’ chamber are =, 
small trefoil-headed windows with square label over, HH a) 
and come immediately under the clock face on the _ b \\ — i 
north and south sides of the tower. An interesting ] 
series of masons’ marks can be traced on the stones 
of the tower, some of which also appear at Wrexham. 

The present nave roof is fifteenth-century work, 
and was evidently erected after the tower, for on 
the east wall can be seen the marks of a steeper 
pitched roof, and the gable at the east end of the 
roof is also much steeper in pitch. When the roof 
was lowered the same timbers were used: these ofties 
were shortened, and so brought about the lowering wnt oan + 
of the pitch of the roof. The roof consists of oak  chrispeHurce PRiory 5 3° DeTweer 
principals spaced about 10” 9’ centres with _— 
tie-beams and collar beams, and curved braces 
moulded on edge extend from tie-beam to collar beam; above this comes a second collar 
supported with struts resting on the main collar beam. These struts also carry a longitudinal 
beam which supports a collar between every pair of rafters. There are three purlins, and 
between the principals and purlins are arched wind braces decorated with cusping, and on 
some of these braces are traces of painted decoration. As a matter of fact, this roof was 
open to the framing until the present stucco and timber vault was erected in 1819. The 
roof is covered with stone shingles ; and as this forms a very heavy roof covering, the roof has 
been strengthened in later times by the insertion of an extra truss in each bay. 

The choir is the latest part of the fabric, not being finished until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The earlier choir was destroyed, and the present one was fitted in between 
the Lady Chapel and the early work of the nave and transepts. The junction between the 
early and later work can be distinctly traced on the exterior, the surfaces of the wall at 
the junction not being exactly in the same plane. This fitting together has led to rather 
irregular planning of the vaulting bays of the north choir aisle, although the choir itself is 
planned regularly. ‘The floor of the east end of the choir is raised considerably above 
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the level of the nave, and has a crypt underneath which was enlarged in the Perpendicular 
period. 

The choir, which is entered from the nave by the passage through the rood screen, is 
divided into four bays and lighted by large four-light clerestory windows in each bay. The 
style of the choir is similar to that of the Lady Chapel, although about a century divides the 
date of completion of these two parts of the building. The wall space between the clerestory 
windows and the arches between the choir and choir aisles is filled with panelling ; in other 
words, there is no open triforium. 
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These lower arches have been more or less blocked up, the westernmost two on either 
side by the woodwork of the back of the stalls, the next pair are open and have steps leading 
down to the choir aisles, the remaining one on the north side has been completely filled with 
the Salisbury Chantry, and under the corresponding one on the south side stands a modern 
altar-tomb to one of the Countesses of Malmesbury. ‘These openings are spanned by depressed 
four-centred arches, but the window arches are much more pointed in type, and are filled with 
fine tracery similar to that of the windows of the Lady Chapel. The mouldings of the piers 
are continued round the arches without any capitals, and also form the jambs of the windows ; 
the vaulting shafts attached to the piers have carved capitals, some of which, as well as some 
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of the vaulting bosses, still retain their original colouring. The vault is very similar in 
character to the vault of the Lady Chapel, springing from pendants in the same manner, but 
has bosses at the intersection of its main ribs, whereas the only bosses in the Lady Chapel 
vault are over the windows at the junction of the wall ribs. The choir vault was not completed 
until after 1500. 

Almost the only fragments of the medieval stained glass remaining in the church are 
placed in the upper parts of the choir 
windows; other fragments are buried 
under the floor of the Lady Chapel, but 
these are too small for it to be of any 
practical use trying to fit them together. 

Altogether, the choir is an extremely 
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it contains the fine chantry known as the 
Salisbury Chantry, and also the original 
choir stalls of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries with some misereres of earlier 
date. 

The choir aisles may be entered 
from the nave as well as by the steps 


leading from the choir. Both aisles are 
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wider at the east end than at the junction 
with the transepts. They are each lighted 
by four windows at the side and a window 
at the east end, but the window on the 
south side next the revestry is only half 
the width of the others owing to the 
junction at that point between the east 
wall of the revestry and the aisle wall. 
The side windows are all similar in type 
with depressed arches of so slight a curve 
that each side of the arch appears almost 
a straight line. The reason of this is | 
that each bay of the interior wall is 1 
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four centre panels pierced and decorated ~~ o 

with tracery. The four-light window in oo 

the east end of each choir aisle is different FIG, 18,—CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, 


in type from the side windows, being en- 
closed in a much more pointed arch. In the same bay as the steps on the south side is the 
entrance to the Malmesbury Crypt. 

This completes the development of the main structure of the building, but the church 
contains some fine chantries, as well as choir stalls, and these are well worth describing. 
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CHANTRIES. 


The chantries are four in number, two being on the south, and two on the north side of 
the choir. The earliest in date is the Berkeley Chantry, in the second bay of the north choir 
aisle. This has a stone screen front, much restored by wooden mullions, and divided by the 
doorway ; the ceiling is a flat wooden one, with painted decoration. The origin of this chantry 
was not known until recently, but a short time ago documents were discovered proving it to 
have been built by order of Sir William and Lady Margaret Berkeley, 1475-86. 

The next in date is probably the well-known Salisbury Chantry, the design of which is 
attributed to the Florentine sculptor Pietro Torregiano. If it be his design the date must be 
between 1509-17, as this was the period he was in England. The chantry is in the eastern bay 
of the choir, on the north side, and can be entered either by a doorway inside the altar rails 
or by steps leading from the choir aisle. It is rectangular in plan, and the floor level is 
raised considerably above the level of the aisle. There are two bays of open tracery on either 
side, with battlemented transoms, and the two doorways are to the west of these bays. The 
east wall of the chantry is occupied by three canopied niches, and the ceiling is covered by a 
very elaborate fan vault, with sculptured bosses; but these bosses have been much mutilated, 
the armorial bearings being deleted by order of Henry VIII., the Countess of Salisbury, for 
whom the chantry was erected, having been executed as a traitor. The side facing the choir is 
carried up nearly to the level of the sills of the clerestory windows, and is decorated with 
canopied niches, and the side towards the north choir aisle reaches from the floor to the vault. 
This side rests on an elaborately decorated basement, above which is a row of canopied niches ; 
then come the bays of open tracery, above which the screen finishes against the vault. At 
each corner, and dividing each of the two sides, are attached octagonal shafts, elaborately 
panelled and decorated; the shafts are carried above the screen on the south side, and 
between them are elaborate finials. The whole chantry is covered with niches and rich 
sarved decoration which shows strong Italian influence and gives a decided Renaissance 
character to this splendid chantry, even though the general lines of the design are Gothic. 
The whole of the carving on this chantry, though about four hundred years old, is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and is as sharp and clearly cut as though only executed a 
few years ago. 

The Harys Chantry, in the south choir aisle, nearly opposite the entrance to the revestry, 
dates from about 1525, that being the date when Robert Harys, the thirteenth vicar, died. 
This chantry has a doorway in the centre and open tracery panels above a panelled base on 
either side. 

The Draper Chantry, which is the latest in date, is formed by a screen placed across the 
recess at the east end of the south choir aisle, and bears the date 1529, although John Draper, 
who was the last of the priors, did not die until 1552, thus enjoying for about twelve years 
the generous pension granted him by Henry VIII. on his surrender of the monastery to the 
King’s Commissioners. This screen has a central doorway with depressed arch, with elaborate 
canopied niches over ; on either side are transomed open tracery panels, and at either end are 
canopied niches. Above these panels is a band of lettering, and above that a sculptured band 
of decoration, Renaissance in character. The screen is surmounted by a battlemented parapet, 
while over the centre and end niches are crocketed finials. 


CHOIR STALLS. 


The upper series of oak choir stalls number thirty-six, fifteen on either side and six 
against the back of the rood screen. On both sides of the choir is another lower series of 
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stalls, numbering eleven on either side. The seats of the prior and sub-prior on either side 
of the entrance to the rood screen are canopied, the only other canopied stall being that of the 
precentor, at the east end on the south side. 

The arms of the stalls have quaintly carved figures, and so have a good number of the 
misereres. In the upper part of the panels, at the back of the upper row of stalls, are carvings 
in low relief ; and above these panels is a boldly projecting coved cornice, with pierced parapet 
ornamented with pinnacles. The style of the stalls is Late Perpendicular, and, judging from 
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FIG. 19.—CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 


the subjects of some of the carvings, the panelling at the back of the stalls is later still. The 
misereres generally date from the same period as the stalls; but some are much earlier in 
date, and probably belonged to the stalls of the original choir, the earliest probably dating 
from about 1200. These old misereres were found amongst lumber, and now replace some of 
the later ones which have been lost or stolen. The subjects of the carvings on the stalls are 
not by any means all sacred ones; satire and caricature are frequently seen, while political 
subjects are also made use of. Probably the finest of the misereres is one dating from about 
1300; it is much undercut, and is an excellent piece of craftsmanship. 
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LATER WORK AND RESTORATIONS. 

After the completion of the choir, 1502-20, no structural work was undertaken, and 
nothing seems to have been done in the building until the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when about 1819 Garbett inserted the stucco and wooden vault of the nave. This, however 
much one may dislike it as a sham, undoubtedly improves the proportion of the nave, and 
certainly has some justification ; for a vault was originally intended to cover the space, though 
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there are no flying buttresses, and the walls have scarcely sufficient strength in themselves to 
resist the thrust of a stone vault, even if there had been sufficient means available to erect 
one. The west window, as previously stated, was restored about 1829. 

Mr. Benjamin Ferrey did a good deal of restoration in the south nave aisle, and restored 
the upper portion of the rood screen in 1848. Most of the windows of the south aisle of the 
nave were inserted in Mr. Ferrey’s time and are all of Decorated type. 
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One of the worst effects of modern restoration is seen in the apsidal chapel of the south 
transept, for here, although some of the original work is preserved, the effect given is that of 
a modern copy of a Norman chapel, and the charm of the original work is lost. This work 
was carried out about 1860 under the Hon. C. Harris, Bishop of Gibraltar. The Norman 
arcading on the wall of the south aisle of the nave has undergone much restoration, some of 
the bays being entirely modern work. 

The exterior of the north transept has also been extensively restored, as may be seen by 
comparing the illustration of it in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities with its present state. 
In 1871 the upper part of the stair turret of the tower and the pinnacles on the parapet were 
renewed, and since then various repairs have been executed, including seven entirely new 
roofs and the underpinning of the north side of the nave. At the present time restoration is 
proceeding under the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


MATERIALS. 

In conclusion, it will be of interest te mention the materials used in the building, as given 
by Ferrey. The Norman round tower is of limestone from Hendon Hill, in the Isle of 
Wight, and probably the piers of the nave are of the same material ; the north side of the 
nave and the north porch are of Binstead stone, also from the Isle of Wight (these quarries 
are now worked out); and the part of the church east of the transepts is principally of 
Purbeck stone. Purbeck marble is used for the shafts in the door jambs of the north porch, 
while the Draper and Salisbury Chantries are of Caen stone. Whether it is owing to these 
stones being of good quality, or whether the purity of the atmosphere is the principal cause, 
it is remarkable what a wonderful state of preservation the building as a whole is in. A con- 
tributory cause to the preservation of some parts of the building, notably the reredos, has 
been without much doubt the way in which they were covered with whitewash at one time, 
and a debt of gratitude is due to those who, even without intending it, helped in this preserva- 
tion. This coating of whitewash was removed about 1810. The fine detail of the chantries 
and the sharpness of the mouldings generally are as clear now as if they had only been 
executed within the last few years. 

Most of the oak roofs are covered with lead, but the roofs of the nave, the Norman tower, 
the Early English chapels on the north transept, and the south transept and apse are covered 
with stone shingles. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Royal Commission for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments in England. 


A communication from Downing Street addressed 
to the President states that the Government have 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission to Report 
on the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 
England, that it is considered desirable that a 
representative of the Institute should be a member 
of the Commission, and that the President is in- 
vited to nominate some one acquainted with early 


and mediwval architecture who would be prepared 
to serve on the Commission. The President has 
nominated Mr. Leonard Stokes, who has accepted 
the nomination. Lord Bureghclere is to be the 
Chairman of the Commission, and sittings are 
expected to begin in October. 


International Competitions. 


In accordance with the Resolutions and Recom- 
mendation of the VIIth International Congress 
(London 1906)* a Special Commission of seven 
members—consisting of MM. A. Weber (Austria), 
L. Bonnier (France), L. Neher (Germany), John W. 
Simpson (Great Britain), M. E. Cannizzaro (Italy), 
Repulles y Vargas (Spain), and G. O, Totten 
(United States)—was appointed by the Permanent 
Committee of these Congresses to consider the 
various reports and communications? received 
from MM. Guadet and Trélat, the Committee of 
the Society “ Architectura et Amicitia ’’ (Amster- 
dam) and “Bouwkunst en Vriendschap’’ (Rot- 
terdam), MM. Cannizzaro, Harmand, Totten, Rey 
and others, and to report thereon to the next 
Congress (Vienna 1908). After repeated meetings 
and discussions, the Special Commission condensed 
the matter put before them in the form of twelve 
Resolutions, which, as translated by Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F’.], Acting Secretary of the British Sec- 
tion, are as follows :— 

1. International Competitions should be reserved for 
exceptional occasions of a really international character. 

* Vide Transactions of the C. 7 


t Ibid. pp. 495 to 517. 


ngress, p. 51 
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2. International Competitions may be either open 
to all architects without invitation or limited and by 
invitation. 

Limited and invited competitions may consist of a 
single stage. 

Competitions open to all should be held preferably 
In two stages. 

3. The “conditions” of International Competitions 
are to be identical for all competitors. 

No drawing or document submitted should be taken 
into consideration except those specified in the con- 
ditions. 

1, The instructions to competitors should state 
definitely the conditions of the competition, and matters 
considered desirable should not be left to the option of 
conmipe titors. 

5. In limited and invited competitions the conditions 
should be fully detailed and should require the scheme 
to le fully ce veloped. 

In ¢ np titions Open to all, the conditions should 
express the technical requirements in general terms 
and limit the number and seale of the drawings to the 
minimum necessary for the jury to understand the 
design. 

The conditions should require cle signs to be sub- 
mitted anonymously under motto in the first stage, 
and to be signed by the author in the second stage. 

6. In double comp titions the conditions in the 
first stage should be as those for compe titions open to 
all, and in the as those for limited and 
invited competitions. 

Designs selected in the first stage only 
admitted to the second stage. 

7. Theconditionsofa conipe tition should be published 
ind placed at the disposal of competitors on the same 
date in all countries. 

The date of despatch (evidenced by the carrier’s 
receipt, which must be sent on to the jury) is to be the 
date of closing the competition. 

8. The conditions must be drawn up in one only of 
the four languages officially admitted at the Inter- 
national Congresses of Architects of 1906 (London) 
and 1908 (Vienna): English, French, German, or 
Italian. 

The conditions should be prepared in consultation 
with experienced architects. 

9. The jury of an International Competition shall 
consist of seven architects, all of different nationality, 
one of whom shall belong to the country which insti- 
tutes the competition. A legal authority, nominated 
by the .administration promoting the competition, 
shall preside in order to insure regular procedure, but 
shall have no vote. 

The members of the jury by accepting nomination 
shall be held to have declared themselves to have no 
material interest, either directly or indirectly, in the 
execution of the work the subject of the competition. 

10. It is desirable in International Competitions, 
and especially in the preliminary stages, that the exact 
limit of cost shall not be fixed, in order to leave full 
liberty to the artistic conception of competitors. 

11. The total value of the premiums to be awarded 
shall be at least double that of the fees payable upon 
the execution of the work if it had been entrusted to 
an architect without competition. 

The principle must be enforced that the carrying 
out of the work be entrusted to the architect placed 
first, subject to the conditions in force in the country 
promoting the competition. 
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The amount of the prize shall not be deducted from 
the amount of the fees payable. 

In the event of the person or corporation promoting 
the competition wishing to reserve the right to pass 
over the architect placed first, the conditions of com- 
petition must state the terms of compensation. 

Should the work not be executed, the same com- 
pensation shall be due. 

In all cases the authors of designs submitted retain 
all artistic right in their design and in the building 
erected from it. 

12. In single-stage competitions all the designs 
shall be exhibited in a suitable place and for a sufficient 
time to enable all competitors to visit the exhibition, 
which should be advertised beforehand in the protes- 
sional papers. 

In double competitions there shall be no exhibition 
after the first award. All the drawings shall be placed 
under seal and exhibited subsequently together with 
the designs in the final competition. 

The full report of the jury giving their reasons fo 
the award shall be published before the opening of the 
exhibition for the information of all parties interested. 

The above Resolutions were read at the closing 
meeting of the Vienna Congress and approved of 
generally ; but at the subsequent final meeting of 
the Permanent Committee Mr. John W. Simpson 
(Great Britain) pointed out that in order to render 
them really effective the various nations adherent 
to the Permanent Committee should be given an 
opportunity of considering and confirming them. 
To this end he moved that a copy of the Resolu- 
tions be sent to each section of the Permanent 
Committee with a request :— 

1. To consider them in detail, and return them 
to the Secretary-General (Monsieur J. M. Poupinel, 
of Paris) with their observations thereon. 

2. To appoint one member of their section to 
meet the other delegates at Paris with full powers 
to discuss the said Resolutions and settle a final 
and definite Report, which shall be held to express 
the views of every nation represented on the 
Permanent Comittee. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and it 
was finally agreed that the meeting of the delegates 
should take place during the second week of No- 
vember next. The observations of the sections 
have to reach the Secretary-General at least three 
weeks before that date, to enable him to prepare 
the necessary classification and comparative report. 

As it is particularly important that the delegate 
appointed to attend the meeting at Paris should be 
fully informed as to the views of British architects 
on the subject, copies of the above Report and 
Resolutions have been addressed to the Competi- 
tions Committee and to the various Allied Societies 
of the Institute, with a circular letter inviting 
suggestions and observations on the Resolutions. 
Architects in the home district desiring to offer 
suggestions are requested to communicate them to 
the Competitions Committee of the Institute, and 
members of the Allied Societies to their own 
councils. Such communications must be made 
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early in the month of September, as the reports 
from the Allied Societies and Competitions Com- 
mittee have to be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Institute by the 30th. Clear indication should 
be given as to the Resolutions to which suggestions 
relate. 


London Building Acts: Proposed Amendments 
re Thickness of Walls. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council before the recess the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following report :— 

In accordance with the undertaking given in the 
Council by our Chairman, we have carefully considered 
the question of the amendment and consolidation of 
the London Building Acts. 

We are of opinion that the existing building laws of 
London require amendiment in several directions, and 
that there is a pressing need for their consolidation, 
but we do not see our way to recommending the 
Council to deal with the important questions involved 
until some detinite decision is come to with regard to 
the Housing and Town Planning Bill now before 
Parliament, and, if the Bill become law, until the 
Council has had an opportunity of considering the 
effect of its provisions. The Bill as it stands not only 
atfects Part II. of the London Building Act 1894, 
which regulates the formation and widening of streets 
and the erection of buildings abutting upon streets, but 
possibly other parts of that Act. In the cirewmstances 
we think that it would be useless to attempt to pro- 
mote legislation in the next Session of Parliament for 
the general amendment of the Building Acts, though 
we propose proceeding with the consideration of the 
general question at the earliest possible moment. 

There is, however, one important matter which 
should be dealt with in the Session of Parliament of 
1909, viz.. the use of steel construction and reinforced 
concrete in buildings. This method of construction 
was not contemplated in the Act of 1894, and there is 
no doubt that a change of the law in this direction is 
necessary in order to meet modern building requir c- 
ments, and we have been strongly urged by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and the Surveyors’ Institution to promote 
legislation with that object. Under the London 
Building Act 1894 the walls of all buildings must be 
of the thickness prescribed by the first schedule of the 
Act, with the effect that the walls of buildings mainly 
constructed of steel or reinforced concrete have to be 
of a greater thickness than is necessary for stability, 
thus unnecessarily diminishing the floor space of the 
buildings. 





The Report concludes with the following recom- 
mendation :— 

That application be made to Parliament in the 
Session of 1909 with a view to the amendment of the 
London Building Act, 1894, so as to facilitate the use of 
steel or reinforced concrete in the construction of build- 
ings, and to make any necessary provision with regard 
thereto. 

The Institute Contract Form. 

One of the subjects discussed at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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held at Birmingham recently, was as to ways and 
means of making more universal the adoption of 
the R.I.B.A. Form of Conditions of Contract. The 
following motion was brought forward :—‘“ The 
Conditions of Contract issued by the R.I.B.A., 
and approved of by this Federation, haying now been 
in continuous use since July 1908, during which 
time they have been found to give general satis- 
faction, the Council be, and are, hereby instructed 
to approach the R.I.B.A. with the object of obtain- 


ing their support in a united effort to extend the 
use of these Conditions to districts that have not 
already adopted them.’ On the suggestion of the 


President, Mr. C. H. Barnsley, of Birmingham, 
the words “with the co-operati Institute 


of Builders, should they think it desirable,” wer 
inserted after “R.I.B.A.,” and the motion was 
carried. The following supplementary resolution 
was also carried :—“ That the administrative com 


mittee approach the Government Departments and 


the various associations and different loc ithori- 
ties in order to obtain recognition of the national 
form of contract, and that the Federation and local 
associations be recommended to follow up any action 
of the National.” It was also resolved to request the 
administrative committee to consid the cdesira 
bility of approaching the other societies of architect 
with the view of getting them to adopt the Form 
of Contract. 
Council Appointments. 

The following appointments to the Institute 
Standing Committees have been made by the 
Council under By-law 46 :— 

Art ComMITTEE.—Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [F. 
John Belcher, A.R.A. [F’. Georg iy mpton, 
R.A. [H.A.]; T. Raftles Davison [H.A.]; Geottry 
Lucas [4.]. 

LITERATURE CommitTEE.—J. D. Crace [H.A. 


Francis Bond [H.A.); G.H. Fellowes Prynne | F’. 
C. Harrison Townsend [/’.); C. E. Sayer [4.). 

PracTicE CoMMITTEE.—Ernest Flint [F’. 
J. Douglass Mathews [F.|; W. E. Riley [F.] ; 
Thomas Henry Watson [/’.); W.G. Wilson |F’.). 

Science CommitTTEE.—F. N. Jackson [H.A.}; 
A. W. Moore 'F’.|; F. T. Reade, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
[H.A.]; Lewis Solomon [F.]; T. H. Markham /4.j. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-P been 
nominated by the Council to represent Institute 
on the sectional committee on Bridges and General 
Building Construction (Chairman, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, K.C.B.) of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 


has 


Vacant London District Surveyorships. 
about to 


The London County Council ar 
London 


appoint District Surveyors, under the 


Building Act 1894, for the districts of Finsbury 
and Fulham North. 
before 28th September upon the ofticial 


Applications must be made 


form, to be 
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obtained, together with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


Welsh Historical Monuments: Royal Commission. 

The King has appointed a Royal Commission to 
make an inventory of the ancient and historical 
monuments and constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilisa- 
tion, and conditions of life of the people in Wales 
from the earliest times, and to specify those which 
seem most worthy of preservation. The Commis- 
sioners ar‘ Sir John Rhys, Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford; Professor Anwyl, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth ; Professor R. C. Bosanquet, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archieology in the University 
of Liverpool; Mr. ik. Vincent Evans, secretary of 
the Cymmrodorion Society; Alderman Robert 


Hughes, J.P., President of the Cymmrodorion 
Society; the Rev. Griffith Hartwell Jones, rector 
of Nutfield; and Lieut.-Colonel W. L. Morgan, 
R.E., late of the Ordnance Survey. The secretary 


at 
is Mr. Edward Owen, of the India Office. 


Dr. Evans’s Work at Knossos. 

The Times of the 27th inst. publishes a long and 
most interesting communication from Dr. Arthur 
Fivans, in which the brilliant and indefatigable ex- 
plorer renders account of his latest discoveries on 
the site of Knossos, in Crete.* Some extracts are 
civen below as far as space permits. 

. . . It may be remembered that west of the Palace, and 
connected with it by a line of paved way—“ the oldest road 
in Europe’’—there had already been brought to light part of 
a considerable dependeney, including a remarkable shrine 
with fetish idols consisting of grotesyue concretions of 





natural stone. The shrine containing these images “ not 
made by hands” belonged indeed to the decadence of the 





Mindan civilisation and to the latest period of the building 
when its originally roomy disposition had been sacrificed 
to the convenience of poorer occupants. But the large hall 
on the east border of this house with its peristyle and 
lateral colonnade would have found a worthy place in the 
Palace itself, and this and other features pointed to a resi- 
dence af great importance. The further exploration of this 
‘Little Palace’’ was urgent, but the undertaking was one 
of considerable difticulty and expense owing to the fact that 
it ran into the steep side of a hill covered above by an olive 
wood. Beneath the roots of this, moreover, there lay a 
tough intervening stratum consisting of the remains of a 
series of unimportant Greco-Roman houses, the wells of 
some half-dozen of these being carried down through the 
Minoan floors below. But the result has been quite worth 
the labour. The building has proved to be of extraordinary 
dimensions, and, though incompletely excavated at one 


Among the first accounts of Cretan exploration was 
the Paper read before the Institute by Dr. Evans himself 
in 1902, entitled ‘A Bird’s-eye View of the Mindan Palace 
of Knossos, Crete,” supplemented by Mr. Theodore Fyfe’s 
Paper on the “ Painted Plaster Decoration at Knossos.” 
Both Papers will be found in the Journat for 20th Decem- 
ber, 1902. 
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point, occupies an area of over 9,400 square feet, with a 
frontage of more than 114 feet. There were within it no 
less than four separate stone staircases, one of which, in 
addition to the two lower flights, showed remains of steps 
fallen from above, proving the existence of at least two 
storeys. 

The relics found within the building show that its foun 
dation dates from the close of the middle or the very 
beginning of the late Minédan Age, in other words, from 
about the seventeenth century before our era. A_perfor- 
ated scalstone was found here of a unique character, 
bearing an inscription in the earlier class of linear charac 
ters on two faces. Among the vases brought out, one 
with a high spout represented quite a new type of painted 
vessel, displaying on both sides papyrus groups in relief 
suspended from triple knots with tish between them. ‘The 
discovery of remains of a painted vessel or *rhyton,”’ in 
the form of a bull's head, with a small perforation to thi 
mouth, as if it had been used for libations, led me to 
expect the vicinity of a domestic shrine earlier than that 
containing the fetishes. 

This expectation was speedily confirmed by our finding, 
hard by, a chamber with two stone pillars of a kind so 
often associated with ritual remains in the Cretan build 
ings, and in the shaft of a contiguous drain two further 
cult objects, apparently derived from a chamber above, of 
which the “pillar room” must have formed a kind of 
crypt. One of these was the remains of a stepped base of 
steatite, provided with a socket above—in other word 
the typical base for the shaft of one of tie sacred double 
axes of the Cretan sanctuaries. The other object, the 
greater part of which was preserved, was a vessel of the 
same black steatite in the shape of a bull’s head, repre- 
senting a “ rhyton,”’ for ritual usage, like the clay example 
already discovered, but of far more elaborate workman 
ship. The modelling of the head and curly hair is 
beautifully executed, and some of the technical details are 
unique. ‘The nostrils are inlaid with a kind of shell, like 
that out of which cameos are made, and the one eve, 
which was perfectly preserved, presented a still 
remarkable feature. The eye within the socket was cut 
out of a piece of rock crystal, the pupil and iris bein 
indicated by means of colours applied to the lower face of 
the crystal which had been hollowed out and has a certain 
magnifying power. The horns, which seem to have been 
of wood, had perished, but some remains of gold foil found 
with the object evidently belonged to their original cove: 
ing. The artist who had wrought this beautiful work had 
engraved on the back of the neck a kind of signature on 
personal mark in the shape of a miniature engraving of a 
bull’s head facing. Almost at the last moment of the 
excavation this “ Little Palace’ was found to have an 
unexpected extension to the south-east. 


more 


DISCOVERIES IN THE PALACE. 


But it is time to pass on to the Palace area proper. The 
corridor or cryptoporticus on the southern front, the first 
section of which was discovered last year, has been traced 
westwards to a point where, at the close of the early pe riod 
of the Palace history, it was deliberately cut into to atford 
additional room for a building on a lower terrace level im 
mediately to the south. No considerable structure had 
been hitherto suspected on this part of the southern slope, 
and the discovery of this building, which may reasonably 
be supposed to have been a Palace dependency, took us 
completely by surprise and gave rise to some interesting 
developments. The space left between the well-preserved 
back wall of this house and the cutting beneath the inner 
line of the cryptoporticus had been largely choked with 
massive blocks from this front of the Palace, probably at 
the time of its final catastrophe. Here, too, were numerous 
other relics hurled by the same overthrow from the rooms 
and repositories of this part of the building. Vragmentary 
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as many of them are, they make up a kind of epitome of 
the whole later civilisation of the Mindan lords. We have 
here glimpses of vanished treasure, specimens of varied 
technique, side-lights on Mindan cult such as are supplied 
by a bronze votive figure and by the fragments of a series 
of large jars with designs of sacred double-axes and altar 
horns. There were other fine examples of the painted 
vases in the later “ Palace style’? and heaps of painted 
stucco from the walls with samples of many brilliant 
One of the best preserved pieces shows the 
protile of the face of a youth, in front of which is 
seen the richly embroidered loin-cloth and girdle 
of another at a somewhat higher level. It may be reason 
ably coneluded that this had formed part of a processional 
design analogous to that of the Corridor of the Procession, 
but in this case on a staircase wall. The Palace had been 
picked too clean of precious metals at the time of its de 
truction to leave much to hope for in that direction, but 
among the minor relics found was a fine gold-mounted 
intaglio of lapis-lazuli, exhibiting a man behind a lion. 
There were fragments of beautifully cut crystal bowls and 
and the Renaissance art of * back-work ” on crystal 
was represented by a plaque with traces of a miniature 
design of a building with isodomie masonry. A very curious 
discovery was a rough stone box containing samples of 
tessere for mosaic work, each of a different material— 
rock crystal of two kinds, clear and smoked, amethyst, 
beryl, lapis-lazuli, copper, and pure gold. Among the ivory 
relics is a piece of a plaque, apparently derived from a 
casket, with a relief—-extraordinarily undercut—exhibiting 
the forepart of a griffin seizing a bull. The fine modelling 
of this relief, its coneentrated force, and the imaginative 
anatomy of the monster’s skull proclaim it to be from the 
hand of a master. Fragmentary as it is, it can safely be 
said that if this object stood alone it would sufticiently 
attest the extraordinarily high artistic level of the civilisa 
tion that produced it. 

rhe contiguous building, for which this cutting into the 
original south front of the Palace was made at the close of 
the Middle Mindan period, may well have been an official 
The basement rooms, one of which had a row 
of three central stone pillars, displayed a peculiarity 
exemplified by other external houses. Where in the 
Palace itself there were always wooden posts were here 
tone door jambs, perhaps a symptom of incipient scarcity 
of timber. Another point in which this and other sur 
rounding houses differed from the Palace itself was the 
greater wealth of metal objects, the presence of which was 
doubtless due to comparative neglect by treasure seekers. 
Under one of the three staircases of this house was found 

nest of silver bowls and a very beautiful silver jug, and 
ts cellars contained a deposit of bronze arms and 
implements, including three In another building 
that came to light immediately east of this was found a 
still more important hoard of bronzes. These consisted 
of a magnificent tall ewer, a large basin, three tripod 
caildrons, and a bronze saw nearly six feet in length, 
probably used for cutting stone. So, too, in a house dis 
covered on the north borders of the Palace there occurred 
another bronze tripod ecaldron and a hoard of bronze 
implements and weapons in perfect condition. 

The new extension of the palace to the south-west, the 
existence of which was discovered last year, has now been 
explored, and seems chiefly to consist of another large 
ofticial residence. But, in spite of all our efforts, the still 
more interesting problem of the deep rock-cut vault under 
the southern porch has not yet received its final solution. 
Its section now appears to be more that of a sugar-loaf 
than of an oven, and by means of a small shaft sunk down 
through the later filling, it was possible at last to reach 
its rock floor at the extraordinary depth of about 52 feet 
from the original summit of the cupola... . 

Its great antiquity is ascertained by the fact that the 
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earliest Palace foundations are carried deep down into it, 
and the latest remains of its filling only reach to the 
threshold of the Middle Mindan Age. Hence it is reason 
able to hope that it may eventually throw some new light 
on the Early Minoan culture that immediate precedes 
the vreat age of the Cretan Palaces. 
rHE TOMBS OF MOCHLOS 
As itis, however, the postponement ho} 1 th 

respect has been somewhat compensated by the discovery, 
in a neighbouring area of the south front, of a well-defined 
house floor (lying below another Middle Minédan”’ 


date), containing a rich store of pottery belonging to the 
‘Early Minéan” class. It is the first time that we have 
properly represented at Knossos this preliminary phase of 
the great Mindan culture, the importanc which has 
been receiving signal illustration from the discoveries 
made this season in the east of the island by the American 
explorer Mr. Seager. In the l probably 
peninsula. of Mochlos he has open 
tombs vith rich contents all belonging to this early period. 


small island, o1 


da series of ossuary 


Thanks to Mr. Seager’s kindness, I was able to be present 
at part of the excavation, and I have his courteous per- 
mission to mention some of the remarkab] esults ob- 


tained. 
gold objects including fine chains 
as the best Alexandrian fabrics « 
era—artificial leaves and flowers, and (the d 


Perhaps the most surprising were a series of small 
as beautifully wrought 
f the beginni of oun 


tant antici- 








pation surely, of the gold masks of the Mycene graves) 
gold bands with engraved and repoussé eyes for the ( 

tective blindfolding of the dead. Another remarkabl 
feature was the abundant series of miniatu tone vases, 
displaying great variety in form, and ent out of the mx 

beautiful native materials, though betray t tron 
influence of protodynastie | gyptian models, And here 
the Knossian evidence carries us a step f Neal 
and apparently belonging to the ume stratum that 
containing the Early Minoan (II.) vases referred to on the 
south border of the Palace, was found a f ment of a 
fine diorite bowl of Egyptian fabric and which 
like another similar fragment found at é er stage of 
the excavations, very closely resembles liorite bowl 
found in the tomb of King Sneferu, whose date, according 


to Dr. Edward 
chronology, is 2840 b.c., though many would still carry it a 
millennium higher. 


Meyer’s reduced version of Egyptian 


THE DPOMESTIC QUARTEI 








It may be said that the real work of exploration begins 
where wholesale excavation ends Supplementary re- 
searches have been continued throughout t Palace area, 
and in carrying out this work of revision we were fortu 
nate in again securing the services of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
the architect to whom the earlier plans of Knossos were 
due. The analysis of the sherds contained in the undis- 
turbed parts of walls and foundations h been found 
specially useful in determining the relative chronology of 
various parts of the buildin its arch t stratifi 


cation may now be regarded as fairly determined A vreat 
part of the Palace plan has al } 
modelled, and it has been possible to add 
many important features, especially on_ it 50 
borders and in the northern portico. The outlines of the 


north-east hall, with its peristyle and stair have been 





complete 


ithern 


recovered, and a new lavatory has come to light to the 
north-west. Moreover, the examination of me plastei 
débris against Double 


the south wall of the Hall of the 
Axes has revealed traces of a throne of wood y high 
back like that in the west quarter of the building, flanked 
by small columns with convex fluting. This, the principal 
hail of the ‘“ Domestic Quarter,’’ may there . 
a roya 





fore be re 


garded a rece ption room 
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It is in this domestic quarter, where the remains of upper 
storeys are most in evidence, that the work of excavation 
has involved the heaviest responsibilities. The woodwork, 
provisionally inserted for the support of the upper ficors 
und galleries, has proved insufficient to withstand the 
violent extremes of the Cretan climate. The grand stair- 
case, indeed, had been already rescued from its perilous 
position, and Mr. Christian Doll, to whose constructive 
ability this work was due, was happily enabled to come out 
again this season to follow up the work of conservation in 
tue bordering region. Thanks to his efforts, the floor of 
the adjoining upper corridor has been thoroughly resup 
ported, and at the same time the window of the lower 
gallery, looking on the light well of the Hall of the Double 
(xes, opened out -a task which involved the raising into 
their original position above its restored lintel of over six 
tons weight of sunken blocks. Another window off the 
‘Court of the Distaffs ’ has been opened out in a similar 
way, and the paved floor of the room above, which is 
flanked by a stone bench in position, has been reconsti- 
tuted and permanently supported. 

In the neighbouring * Queen’s Megaron ”’ a still more 
serious question confronted us, for this, the most interest 
all the Palace halls, remained exposed to the 
raplaly decomposing forces of the elements. ‘To put it in 
a position of permanent security involved nothing less 
than the roofing over the whole area, as a preliminary to 
which the burnt wooden columns and pillars had to be 
restored in stone and a large part of the east wall recon- 
structed. Mr. Doll’s energy, however, has been equal to 
the task, and this undertaking has now 
been brought to a successful conelusion. The glazing 
over of the light court on the east side of the Hall enables 
it to fulfil the function of a small Palace Museum, in 
which some fine painted jars have already been placed, 
and it is to be hoped that the remains of the wall painting 
found here, representing dolphins and other fishes amid 
sea spray, may be ultimately set up once more against the 
wall to which they belonged. The shape and colouring of 
the columns and capitals of the adjoining portico have 
been reproduced from designs supplied by other wal 
paintings, the divan of the inner section of the hall has 
been partly restored, and the column of the inner alcove, 
that served as a bath-room, has been modelled after one 
of the fluted examples of which impressions were pre 
served in an impluvium of the * Little Palace.” 

It is specially interesting to note that not only the 
general features of the “Queen's Megaron” have been 
thus resuscitated, but with them the original system of 
lighting. From the open court to the east and the 
narrower area that flanks the inner section of the hall the 
light pours in between the piers and columns just as it did 
of old. In cooler tones it steals into the little bath-room 
behind.- It dimly illumines the painted spiral frieze above 
its white gypsum dado and falls below on the small terra- 
cotta bath tub, standing much as it was left some three 
and a half millenniums back. The little bath bears a 
painted design of a character that marks the close of the 
rreat “ Palace Style.’ By whom was it last used? By a 
Queen, perhaps, and mother for some * Hope of Minos” 

a hope that failed. 


ing of 


considerable 


American Architecture. 
10th August 1908. 
To the Editor Journat R.LB.A..— 

Sm,—I have read with interest Mr. Abbey’s 
letter in the current number of the JouRNAL. So 
far as my observation goes, the shams in American 
buildings in respect of plasterwork are all in the 
showy interiors, where it is carried out with great 














THE LATE 
elaboration. The walling itself, although perhaps 
only a skin, is of costly and lasting material—e.y., 
granite, marble, splendid brick, and terra-cotta 
dressings. Scme millicnaires’ palaces are entirely 
of granite—statues, carving, ke. Eight million 
dollars’ worth was quarried in three States alone 
in 1906, an increase of one and a quarter million 
over 1905. The new Cathedral and Central Library 
in New York are being constructed of granite and 
marble. In fact, it is humiliating to a Britisher 
to see these monumental buildings going up 
regardless of cost, many by order of the Govern- 
ment, while he knows of colonies under his own 
Sovereign’s sway where they are in financial straits 
and obliged to build necessary municipal buildings 
of stucco, and cut out all interior finishings except 
those of the meanest and cheapest kind.—Yours 
faithfully, Epwarp W. Hupson [A.|. 


Mr. Medland Taylor (of Manchester) : a Correction. 


In the notice of the late F. H. Oldham, of 
Manchester, in the last number of the JouRNAL, 
Mr. J. Medland Taylor (whose office Mr. Oldham 
entered as pupil or improver in the year 1864) was 
referred to as “the late.’ We are happy to state 
that Mr. Medland Taylor is still alive and in active 
practice at 7 Chapel Walks, Manchester. The 
writer tenders his sincere apologies to him for the 
error, and his acknowledgments to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor [#.|, Mr. Medland Taylor’s son, for calling 
attention to it. 


THE LATE HUGH STANNUS [F.]. 
Y the death of Mr. Hugh Stannus, which 
occurred on the 18th inst., at his residence, 
The Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey, the Institute 
loses a staunch supporter and a keen and strenuous 
worker. His connection with the Institute dated 
from the year 1873, when he passed in the Class 
of Proficiency the old Voluntary Architectural 
Ixxamination, and with such distinction as to be 
awarded the then newly founded Ashpitel Prize. 
In 1877 he won the Institute Silver Medal for an 
essay on “ The Decorative Treatment of Construe- 
tive Ironwork.’ Elected Associate in 1880, he 
proceeded to the Fellowship in 1887, his sponsor 
on the latter occasion being his friend the late 
John D. Sedding. Mr. Stannus gave valuable 
service to the Literature Committee, of which 
during his many years’ membership he rarely 
missed a meeting, besides devoting much time 
and labour to one or other of its sub-com 
mittees. He was a constant attendant at the 
General Meetings and other functions of the 
Institute, taking part in the discussions, and on 
two occasions contributing Papers—one, in 1882, 
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on “The Artistic Treatment of Constructional 
Ironwork ’’; another, in 1884, on “ The Internal 
Treatment of Cupolas in general, and of St. Paul’s 
in particular.”’ He was also an occasional con- 
tributor to the Institute JourNAL. 

Hugh Hutton Stannus was born at Sheffield 
sixty-eight years ago. He came of an old Irish 
family, and was the son of the Rev. Bartholomew 
Stannus. His architectural education began at 
the local School of Art under H. D. Lomas, a late 
Fellow of the Institute. He afterwards studied 
under Alfred Stevens, eventually becoming his 
assistant, and remaining always his devoted dis- 
ciple. The acquaintance began through his being 
articled to the celebrated foundry of Messrs. Hoole, 
at Sheffield, then engaged in the production of de- 
signs by this master. Mr. Stannus identified himself 
closely with the technique of foundry work,and some 
drawings of his for metal production were selected 
for the Exhibition of 1862. He assisted Stevens 
in the production of the Wellington Monument at 
St. Paul’s, and prepared a design (not, however, 
carried out) for the decoration of the cupola of 
the Cathedral. When in 1908 it was decided to 
complete the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s 
by the addition of the equestrian figure of the 
Duke, one of the first steps of the authorities was 
to acquire Stevens’s plaster model, which it seems 
owed its preservation to Mr. Stannus’s care and 
foresight. The Saturday fReview, which had 
strongly advocated the monument’s being com- 
pleted from the material left by Stevens, paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Stannus :—* The nation 
owes no little gratitude to this pupil of Stevens 
for preserving at his private cost this precious 
document, which was allowed to take the chances 
of the auction-room at Stevens’s death, instead of 
being guarded in a museum. Mr. Stannus further 
helped the Committee by the lcan of drawings 
that establish Stevens’s final intention about the 
pedestal of this group.”” The model had been al- 
lowed to remain in the crypt of St. Paul’s, minus 
the Duke’s head which Mr. Stannus had sawn off 
and preserved separately for greater security. 

Mr. Stannus studied for a time in the Architec- 
tural School of the Royal Academy, under Mr. 
Phené Spiers, and started in independent practice 
in London, in the neighbourhood of Kennington, 
in 1879. His early commissions included the 
alteration and decoration of a church at Sheftield ; 
the offices of the Phenix Brewery at Bedford—an 
admirable example of town architecture ; the in- 
terior architectural fitting and decoration of a 
mansion at Ascot; the Sunday School Centenary 
Monument; and he built for himself about this 
period The Cottage at Hindhead, Surrey. The 
late Mr. Sedding, in proposing him for the Fellow- 
ship, testified to the thoroughness of Stannus’s 
acquaintance with Classic architecture, both on its 
artistic and scientific sides, and also to the exten- 
sive study he had made of painting and sculpture 
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as subservient to architecture. Mr. Stannus assisted 
the late Mr. Fergusson in some of the illustrations 
for his books, notably in the case of St. Paul’s and 


the Parthenon; and he wrote an essay on the 
History of Founding in Brass, Copper, and Bronze, 
which secured for him the “freedom and livery’ 
of the Founders’ Company. A few months ago he 
Was sworn in as sub-Warden of the Company. 


In later years Mr. Stannus devoted himself 
almost entirely to literary work and teaching. He 
taught for a time at the Royal Academy modelling 
schools for architectural students, lectured at 
University College and at the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington ; was for two years Director 
of Architectural Studies at the Manchester School 
of Art, and subsequently lectured at the evening 
schools of the Architectural Association. He was 


Cantor Lecturer in 1890 and 1898, and in 1901 
delivered a course of lectures in the Applied Art 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts on ‘ Roman- 
esque Architecture in North Italy.” He had paid 
several visits to Italy, and a few years ago was 


engaged fora season with Professor Flinders Petri 
in Egypt. His published works comprise the large 
and very important folio volume Al/red Stevens 
and His Work (1891); Decorative Treatment of 
Natural Foliage (1891): Decorative Treatment of 
Artificial Foliage (1895); Theory of Storiatio) 
Applied Art; Some Prin l) les of Form Desig 
Applied Art (1898): Some E.ramples of Roma 
esque Architecture in North Italy (14901). He 
revised, for the third English edition, Meyer’s 
Hundbook of Ornament. 

In compliance with Mr. Stannus’s express wish, 
the funeral ceremony was kept as sin 
sible. The remains were cremated a 
Saturday, the 22nd inst. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
HUGH STANNUS. 
By KR. Poenk Sprers | F. 

Iam quite unable to denote for certain when I 
first met Stannus, but I imagine it may have 
been in 1871, and at the Architectural Associa 
tion. I was attracted to him at once—first, in 
consequence of the pleasure which it seemed to 
give him to render service of any kind; and, 
secondly, because he always seemed to attach 
great value to the advice I gave him. Beyond the 
fact that he was a pupil of Alfred Stevens, the 
sculptor of the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, I am not acquainted with the details of 
his architectural training, but I recollect that he 
was anxious to improve his knowledge of design, 
and although he was older than any other student 


then in the architectural school of the Royal 
Academy I persuaded him to present himself as a 
probationer. On his admission as a student | 


recognised at once the grasp he had of the principles 
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which guided the Italian revivalists of the sixteenth 
century, and there are few architects at the present 
day—and that is saying a great deal — who would be 
able to rival him either in design or in draughts- 
manship. ‘Thirty years ago, therefore, he was much 
in advance of any other student, and I am certain 
that, if he had had the chance of winning some 
important competition, he would have made a great 
name for himself. He sent in a set of drawings 
for the great American competition for the Univer- 
sity of California, but as he had no knowledge of 
the French method of tinting architectural draw- 
ines he stood no chance as against either the 
French competitors or the American architects who 
had studied in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris. 
[ compared his design with that of the winner of 
the competition, a French architect, and found that 
he had conceived a design similar in plan and 
setting-out to the fortunate winner, but showing 
more knowledge of the peculiarities of the site and 
the undulations of the ground. He had, in fact, 
mastered the problem better than any other com- 
petitor, but the absence of the sectional drawings 
which characterised the other designs placed him 
at a disadvantage, as his design was not apparently 
understood by the judg.s. 

Stannus always felt that his weakest side was 
the lack of a practical acquaintance with construec- 
tion and the writing of specifications ; but as he 
passed the Associates’ examination in 1873 and 
carried off the Ashpitel Prize the first year it was 
awarded, his practical knowledge must have been 
acquired at that time. He had also the courage of 
his opinions, 2s one of his first jobs was a little 
house he built for himself at Hindhead in Surrey. 
When obliged to locate himself either in Manchester 
or London he used to let this house, and from one of 
his tenants I had the most favourable account of 
its comfort and solid construction. Another tenant, 
in American, was so Charmed with it that he again 
und again offered to buy the property. As poor 
Stannus le ped solne day to be able to retire there, 
he always refused to part with it. 

I have mentioned Stannus’s connection with 
Alfred Stevens. At the time he entered the Academy 
schools, in 1872 or 1878, owing to the action of 
the then First Commissioner of Works, Mr. Ayrton, 
there was some chance of the Wellington memorial 
being taken out of Stevens’s hands, and he told 
Staunus that if that were done he would smash up 
all his work. Fortunately, through the medium 
of Mr. Leonard Collmann,* this course was not 
taken, but I recollect Stannus’s trouble and anxiety 
through the whole period. 


[t is to this same Mr. Collmann that we are indebted for 


the Stevens's lions on the railing formerly existing at the 
British Museum. He knew the ironfounders who obtained 
the contract for the railings which were designed by Sydney 
Smirk he model made from Mr. Smirke’s drawing of a 
eated lion was unsatisfactory, and the ironfounder appealed 
to Mr. Collmann, who introduced Stevens for the work. 
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Somewhere about twenty years ago Lord (then 
Sir Frederic) Leighton prevailed upon the Council 
of the Royal Academy to establish a modelling 
school for the architectural students, and Stannus, 
who was well known to the President, was ap- 
pointed the first teacher. For some years it was 
a great success; but, adding another evening of 
attendance at the Academy school, the students 
diminished in number, so much so that Stannus 
felt he was not earning his salary. He came to 
ask me, therefore, whether I should object to his 
giving a course of demonstrations on classic mould- 
ings, illustrating his subject by drawings on the 
blackboard. I was only too glad that he should 
introduce this new training. I should like to 
have attended his lectures, but I saw his notes 
and sometimes the drawings he had made, and 
they were quite admirable. Hither from this or 
other causes I think he felt that his mission lay in 
teaching, and he gave a series of lectures at South 
Kensington, and had, I believe, a numerous class 
there. This, as also his work in the Academy 
schools, was given up when he was appointed master 
of the architectural school at Manchester, to which 
he devoted one or two years. In later years he had 
lectured in various towns, and the Architectural 
Association has had the advantage of his teaching. 
I have understood that he had for some years devoted 
himself to a book on the Classic orders, a subject 
on which he had considerable knowledge, having 
made tours in Greece and Italy and taken photo- 
graphs of the best known examples. 

Personally I shall feel his loss very greatly, for a 
month never passed without his calling to see me 
to ask my opinion on some knotty point, and I 
feel I owe a great deal of such knowledge as I 
possess to the searching enquiries he was in the 
habit of making. The students of the Architec- 
tural Association and the members of the Art 
Workers’ Guild will greatly deplore his death, as 
he could always be counted upon to render a service 
when it was required in an emergency. 


22nd August 1908. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 
By Francts Hooper [{F’}. 


T was with great diftidence that I acceded to the 
request of the Editor of the Journat to fur- 
nish some account of this Congress for the 

guidance of our members as to its aims and objects 
und the trend of the discussions which have taken 
place, and I ask the indulgence of the authors of 
papers, who have been all too briefly reported. 

At the outset I should state that this is the third 
Congress, the first having been held in Paris during 
the Exhibition of 1900, the second in Berne in 
1904, the present in London during the first week 
of August. The purpose of the Congress is “ the 
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development of Drawing and Art Teaching and 
their application to Industries.” The Earl of 
Carlisle, of Naworth Castle, was elected President, 
the meetings were chiefly held in the Hall of the 
Imperial Institute, whilst a most comprehensive 
Exhibition of students’ work occupied some of the 
new galleries in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The 1,800 members attending were for the most 
part art teachers, official delegates from some thirty- 
seven countries, including almost every Continental 
nation of Europe, with some of our most distant 
Colonies. Whilst both Scotland and Ireland were 
adequately represented, our Home Government 
regrettably maintained an apparently stolid indif- 
ference to the importance, both educational and 
commercial, of the subjects dealt with and the 
opportunity of taking counsel with experts of other 
countries. The President in his opening address 
alluded feelingly to this absence of official recog- 
nition, and urged the need of strenuous effort to 
arouse public interest in the value of artistic train- 
ing in the schools throughout our land, in view of 
the increasing competition in every branch of in- 
dustry and the advance of cultivated taste in every 
part of the world. 

Amongst the earlier Papers was one by Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, of Manchester, upon “ Disseminating Art 
Knowledge,” in which he described the effort of 
the Committee of the Manchester Art Museum 
since its foundation in 1877. Its work consisted 
in establishing loan collections of carefully selected 
pictures for use in elementary schools, with 
natural objects illustrative of plant and bird life 
in the locality, together with such objects in art 
forms. No part of the Museum had more in- 
fluence for good than the model sitting-room and 
bedroom prepared by the late William Morris and 
Mr. W. A.S. Benson, with a view to show visitors 
that even a small house might be made artistic 
and attractive. Its influence has already extended 
to America, where Professor Goodyear has estab- 
lished collections on a large scale in connection 
with Brooklyn Museum. Following naturally was 
a plea for improvement in the environment and 
dwellings of the people, and for the better physical 
and manual training of the children of our cities 
and villages. . 

Monsieur A. Keller, of the Ecole Normale of 
Saint-Cloud, also dealt with “Art in the School 
and Home,” insisting that the teacher should sup- 
press his own individuality and teach his pupil by 
the observation of Nature to develop in himself 
some feeling of appreciation of art, growth of taste 
and the sense of beauty surely following. M. Keller 
suggested that the regulation book-prizes might be 
superseded by really well-framed engravings, and 
that the cultivation of flowers should be encouraged 
amongst children. M. Léon Riotor advocated com- 
petitions to encourage the artistic embellishment of 
dwellings, school buildings, and even shops, and the 
publication of general art manuals for the use of 
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teachers in the public elementary schools. Miss 
K. P. Hughes, a former principal of the Cambridge 


Training College for Secondary Schools, dealt with 
the value of pictures illustrating lessons which, 
whilst decorating the class-rooms, would form the 
nucleus of a picture gallery. Commenting on thi 
striking appreciation of art in Japan, amongst rich 
and poor alike, Miss Hughes testified to the result 
ing love for the delicate beauties of nature and the 
most refined beauties of art in degrees scarcely 


credible by visitors to that interesting country. 
“The Development of Public Taste in Art’’ was 
dealt with by Mr. '[. Delgaty Dunn, Chairman of 


the Scottish Committee. He declared that the 
poverty of artistic appreciation at home reflected 
itself in the search for chea} and tawdry novelties. 
He had no faith in improving public taste by legis- 
lation. Their work lay with the young, and he urged 


that a portion of the time now give 0 drawing 
mightadvantagecusly be utilised in imparting know 
ledge of the history and principles of art. Thus t 

art-idea would be developed, lif art w evel 
to be other than a weariness in later years, pupils 


must early become accustomed to | 
and architecture with intelligence. What wer 
commonly called minor and i 


people, were their universal and every-day arts, and 


these reflected the people’s culture as certainly as 
did their literature and architecture. I propor 
tions, sound construction, and suitable enrichment, 
were qualities which made for beauty; but their 
recognition and appreciation were not instinctive. 
Drawing, modelling, and colouring were some of 
the means by which they might hope to develop 
and direct self-activity, but it was not on these 
alone that the training of the young in art-idea 
rested. The time seemed opportune tor 1 elfort 
to add to the hand and eye training such regulai 
and positive instruction in the evolution and prin 


ciples of art as would lead to an intelligent percep 
tion of beauty, and a cultivated judgment on th 
part of pupils as would contribute to their intel 
lectual and social well-being. Profess seresford 
Pite, who so ably directs the Architectural School 
of the Royal College of Art, took part in the subs 

quent discussion of the Pa imed 


puke 


the simplest means of disseminatin ut Was to 
avoid dissociating it from life: that history should 
be taught by historic art. The Greek art was 
a part of Greek life. he classical teaching 
at our universities lost half its power and half its 
interest when dissociated from class chivolog 


and classic art. | 


t was to him extraordinary that 
students of Greek literature and thought were not 


definitely trained in the knowled e ol Greek 
architecture and sculpture. It was the same with 
the Renaissance. The moment they dissociated 
art from history they lost the real meaning of art, 
for life was thought. He concluded by statine 
that the one sovereign way ol dissé minatineg sound 





ideas in art and in elevating public taste was to 
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employ good architects and to put up good build- 
ings. Subsequently, in the Lecture Theatre, Mr. 
E. Cooke, of “ Lavana,’’ Wimbledon Park, lectured 
on “ Experiments in ‘Teaching Drawing adapted to 
the Child’s Nature,” with illustrations by which he 
demonstrated, as the result of long and close 
observation, the natural muscular movements of 
the young child’s arms and its mental impression 
of living forms, both of which he utilised as the 
basis of exercises tending by gradual stages into a 
development of form and pattern which by repeti- 
tion produced a decorative scheme, and formed the 
foundation for design and colour study, the whole 
being worthy of careful consideration by those 
dealing with the very young. 

On Tuesday, under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Gorst, Professor Lethaby read a Paper on 
‘Apprenticeship and Edueation,” contending 
that education had become too bookish. Instead 
vf learning directly how to draw in the simplest 
and yet surest way, the pupil has now to follow 
various subdivisions in artificial compartments, 
comprising freehand, model drawing, perspective, 
life-drawing, &c. The great end should be pro- 
duction ; the great thing was the trade—the craft, 
and suflicient culture could be hung to any suffi- 
cient trade. Drawing was best taught along with 
apprenticeship to a craft, otherwise it became so 
generalised that it was difficult for the ordinary 
student to see its application, and it became only 
a “subject.” The old masters, as well as_ the 
modern masters, regarded their school studies from 
“the life”? as work to be laid up for reference ; 
hence “life-drawings’’ became observations of 
attitude and action, forming so much stock-in- 
trade. The professor urged his own view that all 
art training should be in close relationship to some 
craft. Mr. E. R. Taylor, late headmaster of the 
Birmingham School of Art, dealt with the ‘ Or- 
eanisation of Professional Art Training,” incl- 
dentally quoting aptly the dictum of Emerson that 
“though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find it 
not.” ‘This faith had no place with the world in 
ceneral, including, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, the cultured in even the educationists. 
The danger was great in art teaching, as it 
was the Cinderella of education, admitted only 
on sufferanece, and not as essential. We had 
come to consider ourselves as not an artis 
tic nation, despite the fact that our workers in 
former times built those cottages and manor- 
houses with their furnishings which were now 
regarded as art treasures. There was an impera- 
tive need to get back that sense of fitness and 
right-doing. It followed that until art was made 
un essential in all our universities and schools, in 
the same manner as other essentials, the primary 
object of technical craft and art schools must be to 
develop and train the innate vision of beauty. 
This was provided by drawing, using the word in 
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its widest sense. “ Imagination in Figure Compo- 
sition’ was dealt with by M. Tardos, Professor of 
Composition in the Royal Hungarian College, Buda 
pest. He held that after anatomical study and the 
articulation of the joints and their proportion, 
action drawings from imagination could be made 
to show the human figure perferming physical 
movements, the right grouping of figures being 
as important as the correct delineation of the 
simple figure. Mr. D. M. Berry spoke on “ Crafts 
men and Schools of Art” and the need of inculeating 
the decorative factor into every sphere of handicraft, 
lamenting the present insignificant influence of 
schools of art upon local industries. Professor Paul 
Valet, of Paris, followed in a similar strain, and later 
Mr. Francis Black, of the Camden Sehcol of Art, 
London, spoke on the “Co-ordination of Art- 
teaching,” suggesting the formation of Consultative 
Committees consisting of employers, employés, and 
the local authority, who would offer suggestions 
as to the practical side of the training, and secure 
that the students should be steadily trained for the 
workshop with a reasonable hope of being ad- 
mitted. Manufacturing centres such as Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Burslem, Nottingham, and Man- 
chester have their schemes for transfer from the 
elementary to the evening intermediate school well 
in hand, while London has initiated a similar 
system at Camberwell and Camden. 

On Wednesday Papers were read upon “'l'he 
Training of Teachers in England and Wales’’ and 
upon “ Art Training Abroad,” from which it would 
appear there is universal dissatisfaction with the 
present system. Professor Nadler, of Budapest, ex- 
plained that at the Royal Hungarian College of 
Art, diplomas were awarded after examination in 
figure drawing, modelling, freehand, perspective, 
architectural drawing, decorative drawing, history 
of art, pedagogy, and Hungarian literature, but he 
claimed that the teaching of drawing should be on 
a par with the other subjects of the curriculum, and 
that the teachers should have the same status as 
the rest. Professor Beresford Pite explained the 
system of training at the Royal College of Art. 
Many local authorities have scholarships tenable 
at the College for a five years’ course, consisting 
of six months’ training in each of the four schools 
of architecture, design, decorative painting and 
modelling, with sculpture, followed by three years 
of specialisation. Mr. Egerton Hine, art master 
at Harrow, urged the introduction of drawing into 
all university courses. The following day was 
spent in the consideration of “ Art Education of the 
Young,”’ as well as Museum co-operation in teaching. 

Bearing in mind that consideration of teaching 
was the essential purpose of the Congress, much 
original thought and experience were embodied in 
the speeches and discussions. The exhibition of 
drawings in one of the new galleries of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum was of extreme interest, illus- 
trating as it did the work of State schools in 
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Hrance, Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Holland, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, our 
Colonies of Canada, New South Wales, Cape 
Colony, Scotland, Ireland, the Provinces and 
London, which was remarkably well represented. 
The Institute Council must feel gratified that it 
voted substantial financial support to this Con- 
the nature of which was novel, exceptional, 
and extremely useful. 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 


An Attempt to order and phrase Ideas which hitherto 
have been only felt by the Instinctive Taste of Desiqners. 
By J. Beverl Robinson, Member of the America 
Institute of Architects. 80. Lond. & New York 1908. 
Price 10s, net LB. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C. 


Mr. J. Bb. Robinson has, in a volume of 
226 pages, attempted to teach the underlying 
principles which govern the massing of the parts 
of a building so that the composition of the whole 
shall be harmonious. 

Undoubtedly there is much in 
theories that might be 
architect in designing his buildings, but 
to us that Mr. Robinson is inclined to be too ready 
to lay down the law and assume that architectural 
c mn position is an exact science. 

The author’s object appears to be to raise the 
power to design to the dignity of a science, but 
frankly admit that this 


Mr. Robinson’s 
to the 
it seems 


of some service 


for ourselves we must 
seems imp ssible. 

In chapter x~., on “ Asymmetrical Composition,’ 
reference is made to a modest house which appears 
to have been designed in accordance with the 
author’s precepts. ‘There is nothing very striking 
in its Composition: it has a front door in the 
centre or nearly so, and a circular bay on either 
side; but such a design, Mr. Robinson considers, 
“is wonderfully improved if small differences are 
introduced. If one of the bays is 15 feet across, 
make the other 14; and, keeping the roofs of the 
sume pitch, let the ridge of one work out a few 
inches below that of the other. Make the room 
in which the wider bay occurs a foet or two wider 
than the corresponding room, thus bringing the 
entrance out of centre, and place the central 
window above it still a few inches more off centre. 
These divergences will be distinguishable only 
to a critical professional observer, and will often 
be overlooked even by him, while they will add in- 
credibly to the softness of effect of the completed 
building.” 

Now if this is a principle governing the com- 
position in one building the same principle should, 
we assume, hold good in the composition of all 
buildings. The greatest artists the world has ever 
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known do not appear to have adopted this prin- 
ciple in the designs of the Greek temples. But 
as design is really a matter of taste and not of 
science we do not want to dogmatise. 

The book is profusely illustrated with examples 
of known and imaginary buildings, which Mr. 
Robinson ably criticises. 

GrORGE HuBBARD [F’]. 
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SOME OLD ENGLISH 

Art in England during the Elizabethan Stuart 

Periods. By Aylmer Vallance, with a Note on the First 

Century of English Engraving by Malcolm C.Salaman. 

Edited by Charles Holme. 40. Lond. 1908. Price 5s. 
net. [Offices of ** The Studio.”’} 


Although bearing the above comprehensive 
title, the special spring number of the Studio is 
none the less welcome, resolving itself, as it does, 
into dissertation and illustration of the domestic 
phase only of this interesting transitional period 
of English art, interesting as a time when no 
more nor less than a pitched battle was in progress 
between Gothic conservatism and Classic innova- 
tion, the latter eventually ousting the deep-seated 
traditions of the middle age by reason chiefly of our 
introduction to the system of symmetrical plan- 
ning and its consequent effect upon the exterior. 

Apart from functions descriptive, the text, by 
Mr. Aylmer Vallance, is rendered valuable by its 
probings into the organic bases of most of the 
picturesque features of timber-framed buildings 
and the theory advanced that varied manners of 
framing are of an origin local rather than periodic. 
Dotted about a waste of somewhat arid pen-and- 
ink illustrations are to be found some delightful 
oases in the shape of reproductions from pencil 
drawings by William Twopeny made during the 
early part of the last century. These are plainly 
the work of a faithful but sympathetic recorder 
who did naught extenuate nor set down in malice. 
The drawing of Bishop Sparrow's House, Ipswich, 
is indeed a fine example of what can be done with 
pencil as a medium. A few colour illustrations, 
of excellent technique, after EK. Arthur Rowe, 
Wilfrid Ball, R.E., and H. P. Clifford, R.B.A., are 
refreshing. The furniture, textiles, and engraving 
of the period are also touched upon in an instruc- 
tive manner. Rosert P, OGLEsBy. 


OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 
Old Cottages and Farmhouses in Surrey. Photographs 

by W. Galsworthy Davie. Introduction and Sketches 

by W. Curtis Green. 80. Lond., 1908. Price 21s. 

[B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C.) 

This book is another collection of collotypes 
from photographs by Mr. Galsworthy Davie of 
delightful old cottages and farmhouses, with an 
interesting introduction and sketches by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green. Mr. Davie is to be congratu- 
lated on the choice of subjects and aspect, making 
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artistic pictures without in any way detracting 
from the architectural value of the photograph. 
The introduction contains details of the timber 
frame construction and plasterwork, tiling, brick- 
work, and metalwork ; all illustrated by sketches 
or photographs and references to the plates which 
follow. The beauty of many of the subjects would 
be much improved by the effect of the colouring, 
which unfortunately is lost, to a great extent, in 
photography, but the textures of the various 
materials used are important factors in the pleas- 
ing results. The irregular outlines of many of 
the buildings illustrated in the book have a cbarm 
of their own, and are undoubtedly produced by 
accident and force of circumstances rather than 
by design; in attempts to design these accidents 
many modern buildings fail to express the character 
possessed by the old. It is useless in the present 
day to atteinpt to reproduce these old buildings 
for modern requirements, because the conditions 
are so different ; but a careful study of them will 
enable us to realise the methods adopted, and the 
conditions under which the work was executed 
with such pleasing results, and thus give some 
degree of true character and completeness to our 
modern domestic work. Take, for example, the 
overhanging upper story, eaves, and gables—these 
appear to indicate the desire to protect from the 
weather the timber construction and filling-in ; 
again, the intersection between the hip and ridge 
tiles would be a little awkward, while an easier 
and more pleasing effect is obtained by stopping 
the hips a little short and forming a gablet, and 
the hipping back above the window in the gable 
ends, the space above being unnecessary in the 
roof, and less wall surface is exposed. These minor 
details, of which there are many, show that the 
workman of the past evidently took a keen interest 
in his work and put expression into it. Do we 
fully realise how great is the loss, in modern work, 
of the individuality and sentiment found in these 
old buildings? It will be noticed that most, if 
not all, of the examples illustrated are not more 
than two stories high, and another is sometimes in 
the roof; this has been pointed out before as giving 
the most pleasing arrangement for domestic work. 
We hope Mr. Davie will continue his work of 
collecting these valuable records of old work in 
other counties. Their value would be enhanced 
by the addition of some plans and sections to scale, 
or at least with the principal dimensions, to enable 
us to form a better conception of the scale and 
proportions of the buildings. 
FREDK. OSBORNE SMITH [A.]. 








